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VICTORIA AS QUEEN AND WOMAN 


BY MARGAKET 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ICTORIA, Queen of England 
and Empress of India, is dead! 
The ruler of one-quarter of 
the human race has passed 
away! Almost the longest 

known reign of any monarch 
in Christendom is over! The most illustrious 
sovereignty, in English, if not in universal 
history, has closed! 

These are pregnant words filled with pomp 
and circumstance and echoing with the power 
and might of the world, but they are not the 
warrant for the wave of tender grief that has 
swept over this republican country, nor for 
the sense of personal loss that has come to 
thousands of men and women throughout the 
length and breadth of this democratic land, 
because a royal personage of England has 
been gathered to her fathers. It is not Vic- 
toria the Queen, but Victoria the woman as 
exemplified in the Queen, who has won the 
affection of the civilized world, and it is be- 
cause the woman shone out, a strong and pure 
light in spite of the queenly handicap, that 
her sister women everywhere admire her life 
and revere her memory. 

Victoria has been pronounced a _ great 
Queen—there have been other great queens 
before her; she has been lauded as a devoted 
wife and fond and wise mother—England and 
America are filled with women of whom this 
ean be truly said; she is commended as a 
loyal friend, a sympathetic and thoughtful 
neighbor, an ideal gentlewoman, a resourceful 
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tactician—to other women have these attri- 
butes been accorded, yet the world has not 
united to extol them in life and mourn them 
in death. It is the remarkable combination 
of all of these qualities, with more yet un- 
listed, in one woman, and that woman a 
Queen, set upon a throne so exalted in the 
world’s reckoning that for the sixty-three 
years which she has occupied it the fiercest 
light that ever assailed a sovereign’s chair 
has beat upon it incessantly. That the wo- 
man as well as the Queen has borne tri- 
umphantly this crucial test makes the most 
democratic of republicans take off his hat to 
her, and the most zealous of monarch-haters 
willing to do her reverence. 

Every woman who honors herself by honor- 
ing the worthy of her sex should be glad of 
the publicity that has attended almost every 
moment of Queen Victoria’s reign. No one 
prominent in the public eye can escape wide 
and searching inspection, but few indeed 
can bear a scrutiny that has lasted over sixty 
years as Victoria has borne it, practically 
without criticism—flawless, unspotted ! 

The most impressive thing about the dis- 
tinguished life that has just closed is its 
steady and splendid development. There is 
plenty of proof that the little Princess Alex- 
andrina Victoria was a very normal little girl. 
She was pretty, plump, and engaging with a 
warm, affectionate nature, but she was also 
headstrong and wilful; she was restless, and 
disliked lessons and tasks with the rest of 
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VICTORIA AT SIX MONTHS OLD, 1819. 
Photograph by W. H. Mason, Brighton. 


her kind, and she had traits of the immature 
tyranny that might be expected in a child 
princess. It is told of her that on one occa- 
sion, on receiving a little Honorable Miss 
whom she had never seen before, she took her 
to the nursery and displayed her playthings. 
“These are my toys,” she explained, “ but 
you are’ not to touch them,” and a few min- 
utes afterwards announced to her visitor, “I 
may eall you Jane, but you are not to eall 
me Victoria,” a bit of rude imperiousness 
that the English Queen, years later, was 
prompt to correct in her own offspring. Yet 
the little Victoria welcomed heartily the few 
playmates of her lonely childhood, and one 
observant chronicler relates how he saw her 
walking through Kensington Gardens when 
she was about eight years old “with a girl 
of her own age by her side, whose hand she 
was holding and stroking as if she loved her.” 
Another picture shows the bright little girl 
as she watered her plants under the window 
of Kensington Palace. “It was amusing,” 
says this writer, “to see how impartially she 
divided the contents of the watering-pot be- 
tween the flowers and her own little feet.” 
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Her restless, impulsive nature prompted the 
child to overcome the Queen when, as she 
drove into the great court of her palace at 
the end of the exciting triumphant day of her 
coronation, she caught the sound of her pet 
dog’s bark, and exclaimed with eager contri- 
tion, “ There’s Dash! and I forgot to wash 
him,” a neglect which, it is asserted, she 
immediately set to work to rectify. 

It was not until she was thirteen years old, 
and following the extraordinary mortality 
among the little group of children, each of 
which in turn was indicated as the heir pre- 
sumptive, that she was told of the brilliant 
possibilities that lay before her. Her quick 
recognition of all that was implied in the 
news is shown by her comment: “That is 
why,” she said, “that you have urged me to 
do my lessons well,” and who shall doubt that 
in that moment the childish soul accepted the 
responsibilities of her lot, responsibilities 
that im after-years burdened her _ griev- 
ously ¢ 

The key-note of the Queen’s life was striv- 
ing to do right. Her pathetic cry to her 
mother, when she returned to her fond arms 

















VICTORIA AT NINE YEARS OLD. 
Photegraph by W H. Masow, Brighton. 
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THE QUEEN AT EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 1837. 


following that memorable audience given at 
five o’clock in the morning, in bed-gown and 
slippers, to the two lords announcing her 
accession. “Oh, I will try to be good,” was 
the shibboleth of her career as Queen and 
woman. How quickly the trying sobered her 
there is much proof. Two years after she came 
to the throne more than one historian com- 
ments upon the subdued and thoughtful mien 
of the girl Queen. She was still vivacious and 
impulsive enough at times, notably when she 
galloped down the line of her officers, gayly 
returning salutes with a military wave of the 
hand that was most engaging, but the com- 
plications and anxieties of her state im- 
pressed and wore upon her. How she strug- 
gled at first against the political strifes of 
the early years of her reign is history with 
which this article does not attempt to treat. 
What is to be set down is the sum of that 
struggle and the growth of the little Queen’s 
recognition of the constitutional rights of 
her office, and her purpose within those rights 
to rule for her people’s beneficence and to 
preserve to her subjects every right and 
privilege due to them through her. 

It took long fidelity to her self-imposed 
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trust in this regard to win the entire confi- 
dence of her people. Those of us who know 
how completely, in the later years of her 
reign, Victoria held the love and devotion 
and trust of her subjects high and low, can 
hardly understand that after the first ac- 
clamations following the excitement of a 
change of rulers, the Queen could ride the 
length of London and win scarcely a cheer. 
But she won honest cheers through many a 
long year before that day in ’97 at her Dia- 
mond Jubilee, when she rode the length of 
London to receive a homage that was not only 
the spontaneous expression of loyal English- 
men, but the glad testimony of men and wo- 
men from all parts of the world in honor of a 
noble woman as well as a remarkable Queen. 

As the events of her life are being re- 
hearsed following her death, it is better real- 
ized how truly great she was. It is no acci- 
dent that from the moment of her accession 
the English court has stood for a growing 
purity; no accident that the Victoria who 
dismissed from the army, in the first decade 
of her reign, an officer who had insulted a 
young girl did not hesitate at any time of 

















HER MAJESTY IN HER BRIDAL ROBES. 
Photograph by Tavior, Windsor. 
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her sovereignty to censure rank, even royalty 
itself, that was disgraced by vice; no acci- 
dent that education was advanced, abuses 
diminished, religion fostered, peace encour- 
aged, and civilization promoted, not now and 
again, but steadily and persistently and con- 
tinuously while her life lasted! Americans 
may well recall with thrilling gratitude her 
attitude in the crisis of our civil war. With 
not the actual power of our own President, 
she was yet a distinct force in English poli- 
tics, and though many measures that she did 
not approve were passed over her head, it will 
never be known how many others mote dis- 
astrous she prevented, or tempered to reason- 
able limit. It is granted on every side that 
she was a most accom- 
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minister, late on Saturday night. When he 
had received audience he explained that the 
papers he had brought needed long examina- 
tion, and owing to the lateness of the hour he 
would ask an interview in the morning. 

“ But,” said the Queen, “to-morrow will 
be Sunday, my lord.” 

“1 know,” was the reply, “ but the business 
is that of state admitting of no delay.” 

The Queen hesitated, but finally gave a re- 
luctant consent to an audience after church 
the next day. At the service the statesman 
found himself listening to a powerfully im- 
pressive sermon on keeping the Sabbath holy 
and free from secular duties, even the most 
important. His lordship took the hint, as 
the Queen meant he 





plished diplomatist. 
Evidence of her pos- 
session of this high 
gift was in no way 
more remarkable than 
in her preservation of 
the love and respect of 
the great circle of 
foreign potentates 
with whom she was 


kin by blood and mar- 


riage. There might be 
jealousy and suspicion 
between one and an- 
other—all joined in 
affection and venera- 
tion for “ the little old 
lady at Windsor,” and 
all were willing to 
submit to her judg- 
ment in the constantly 
recurring questions of 
international politics. 
Between herself and 
her grandson,’ the 
headstrong, autocratic 
Emperor of Germany, 
there existed the 





should when she gave 
the Dean the text for 
his discourse. The 
state papers were not 
mentioned till the 
Queen was about to 
withdraw at bed-time, 
when she remarked to 
the minister: “ To- 
morrow morning, my 
lord, at seven o’clock, 
I will look at your 
papers.” 

The tenderness of 
her nature was abun- 
dant. The oft-quoted 
incident of her seek- 
ing permission from 
the Master of Cere- 
monies to step for- 
ward to meet the in- 
firm Lord Rolles as he 
stumbled to kiss her 
hand is not more 
charming than her re- 
membering, amid the 
bustle of the succeed- 
ing evening, to send a 








closest attachment; 
she was the one per- 
who could influ- 
ence him, and the spectacle of this imperious 
man, sobbing his grief aloud at her bier, reck- 
less for once of kingly majesty, is both touch- 
ing and significant. 

Her tactful accomplishment of her purpose, 
particularly when that purpose was inflexible, 
was a prominent characteristic. A story is 
told of the arrival once at Windsor, of her 


son 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN IN EARLY LIFE 
With Prince of Wales and Princess Royal. 


message of kind in- 
quiry to the feeble 
peer. She hesitated 
to sign the first death-warrant submitted to 
her, and her eyes glistened with tears of re- 
lief when to her probing questions the attend- 
ing minister could speak favorably for the 
convicted man. She signed the paper and 
then, her face radiant, wrote “ Pardoned ” 
across the document. Yet she was no senti- 
mental Queen. She could mete out inflexible 














VICTORIA 


justice at any sacrifice 
of her personal feelings 
if convinced that this was 
right. 

She had a _ receptive 
mind that was more toler- 
ant of fresh impressions 
than is always under- 
stood of her. She ad- 
vanced steadily in liberal 
ideas concerning women’s 
progress. At one time 
prejudiced against wo- 
men physicians, their 
splendid work in India 
altered her opinion, and 
she encouraged their ad- 
vancement from that 
time. Her interest in 
women’s associations is 
shown in her hospitality, 
only a little over a year 
ago, to the members of 
the International Council 
of Women, in congress at 
London. 

Devoted to the Church 
of England, she was 
tolerant of and interest- 


ed in other faiths. Be- 


tween herself and the 
Pope there existed a 
warm attachment, and 


the two kept up, to the 
very last months of her 
life, a regular, if infre- 
quent, correspondence. 
But how condense in a 
short article the record of 
her many virtues, the 
vast perspective of her faithful service? If 
mention of Victoria as wife and mother has 
been delayed it is because that side of her life 
is so resplendent and so widely appreciated 
that it needs least accentuation. Throughout 
her career the woman had to yield to the 
Queen; the experience that October morning 
in the year 1839, when the young sovereign, 
foreed by her exalted rank to take the initi- 
ative in her own wooing, is known to have 
been one of her most severe crucifixions of 
self. “ You will be nervous,” said the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester weeks later, “to announce 
your engagement to the Council.” “ Ah,” re- 
plied the Queen, blushing at the remembrance, 
“| have done a much more trying thing. I 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN THE DRESS WORN IN THE JUBILEE PROCESSION. 
Photograph by. Hveurs anv Mutsims, Ryde, I. W. 


have proposed to Albert.” As a wife it was 
her difficult position to love, honor, and lean 
upon her husband, yet be forced to put him 
aside at every crisis and ordeal, and in solitary 
majesty from which her wifely nature shrank, 
meet the great exigencies of her royal state. 
Her delight in and love for her children 
were boundless, her happiness, particularly 
through their youth, little short of ecstatic, 
but she never forgot the duty she owed them 
to instil obedience and teach lessons of self- 
control. The story that at some public func- 
tion she stopped the proceedings to spank one 
of the small princes, who took advantage of 
his mother’s occupation to persist in some 
naughtiness, may or may not be true. No 























PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN TAKEN ABOUT 1874. 
Photograph by Downsy, Newcastle. 


one can doubt that it could easily be authen- 
tic. That she held her children’s reverent 
love and affection always is the testimony of 
her fine motherhood. Tender and filial as a 
daughter herself, her reward was to have the 
same measure meted out to her maternity. 

At the death of her mother, in 1861, her 
husband, the Prince Consort, writes of the 
Queen to a relative, “She is greatly upset, 
and feels her childhood rush back upon her 
memory with most vivid force. Her grief is 
extreme.” Only a few months later she 
reached the crowning sorrow of her life—the 
death of her husband. When the end 
eame the wife and children were gathered 
at the bedside — a pitifully impotent 
royal family —and after the first agonized 
abandonment of grief, the widow recovered 
herself to tell her sons and daughters that 
above her sorrowing were the claims of her 
duties, and to beg them with touching ear- 
nestness and tears to help her to perform 
them. How well this lofty purpose was carried 
out is history. 

There is scarcely a department of life in 
which she has not set a standard of conduct. 
A few days after her death last month, and 
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before the funeral, some one addressed the 
Queen Alexandra as her Majesty. Quickly 
the reply came, “There cannot be two 
Queens; I am still her Royal Highness.” But 
more than sixty years before, Victoria, after 
her accession, writing to her just-widowed 
aunt, the Queen Dowager, let the inscription 
remain, “Her Majesty,” with the comment 
“T shall not be the first to remind her of the 
change.” Driving later to call upon her, 
she feared that the half-masted flags might 
be raised in honor of the Queen’s presence, 
and hastily sent messengers to prevent what 
might distress the newly-made widow. That 
thoughtfulness lasted all the way through her 
life and beyond it. What more significant 
of her long care of the feelings of others than 
the caution in her directions for her funeral 
—that the gun-carriage which bore her coffin 
should be rubber-tired, lest the distressing 
bumping from which she had recoiled at the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington might be 
repeated for other sensitive ears? 

Crowned with years and honors, her death 
is no calamity; her example remains forever, 
that of one who answered “ Here” to every 


clear call of duty—and of how few, alas! of 
the world’s citizens can this be said! 




















PHOTOGRAPH OF THE QUEEN 
Taken soon after her widowhood. 
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VARIATIONS OF READE’S TYPE OF HEROINE 


DEAN 





HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALBERT HERTER 


HE absence of anything like a 
philosophic criticism in Eng- 
land must account for the an- 
tices and aberrations of Eng- 
lish novelists who were great- 
ly gifted but wholly undis- 
ciplined, and who let themselves go to the 
bounds of their eccentricities beeause they 
were aware of no law that they need stand 
in fear of. Several of the greatest, like Jane 
Austen, Anthony Trollépe, Thomas Hardy, 
and George Moore, have been so admirably 
tempered by nature that they could not help 
being artists, worthy of any Continental 
school, amidst the prevailing wsthetie anar- 
chy of their native island, where there is no 
school, where criticism is arbitrary and per- 
sonal, where there are no ideals, but only 
standards; no principles, but only prefer- 
I have to note the lamentable results 
of these conditions in the case of nearly all 
the English novelists except those I have 
named; in the ease of such a novelist as 
Charles Reade, a powerful but most wilful 
talent, they are comically disastrous; the 
final complexion of their tragedy is bouffe. 
Charles Reade was as nobly intentioned as 
any novelist who has written; he imagined 
his voeation to be painting truly from na- 
ture; to be, as Mr. James defines the office 
of fiction, the representation of life. Yet 
for want of a principled criticism he could 
never understand that the painter has no busi- 
ness in the picture, the dramatist has no 
business on the stage. He is forever at your 
elbow as you read, audibly directing your at- 
tention to this and that surprising fact; wink- 
ing to you, sticking his tongue in his cheek, 
and clucking to make you notice. He is not 
as bad as Thackeray, who spoils the illusion 
by whispering you that the whole thing is 
make-believe; he is faithful to his own fancy, 
at least; but he is of a worse literary taste, 
and in his anxiety to show you how full of 
drama the real world is, he drags in raw In- 
cident by the hair, and makes a newspaper 
of his page. 





ences. 


I 

Charles Reade was not helplessly a drama- 
tist like Charles Dickens, who brought the 
theatre into life; but he saw life so dra- 
matically that he was consciously arranging 
it for the theatre at every moment; and his 
novels were often confessedly, as eventually 
they often became, plays, and very good 
plays. I have seldom seen a better melo- 
drama than “Foul Play,” which is also a 
most delightful story, with a heroine in Helen 
Rolleston, who is of the author’s very. best 
sort, and almost fit to match with Margaret 
in “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” Margaret, 
indeed, is his finest creation, being less me- 
chanically operated, less of a Jill-in-the-Box, 
more vitalized from within than the others. 
She is very sweet, and simple, and.noble, and 
is found a true woman in that remote med- 
ieval twilight where she obediently abides, 
without insubordinately getting over into the 
glare of modern times, as people in historical 
novels are apt to do. 

Upon the whole, I think that book Charles 
Reade’s greatest book—at least in a show 
of the past, which must always be a gym- 
nastic; his ground-and-lofty tumbling is not 
so offensive there as it is amidst a representa- 
tion of actual life. But all his novels bear 
reading again after many years; they are no 
more boyish now than they were at first; they 
were never as deep as wells, nor as wide as 
church doors, but they served: served to sur- 
prise, to amuse, almost to convinee. “ A Ter- 
rible Temptation” is a mighty good book. 
with a charming heroine; and “ Put Your- 
self in His Place” is another. So is 
“Griffith Gaunt”; Catharine Gaunt is finely 
imagined; “It is Never Too Late to Mend” 
is a good story, but the heroine has not re- 
mained with me. I dare say she would come 
back with a little coaxing. 


II 


I am not sure whether “ Peg Woffington ” 
is to be put among the author’s minor works 
or not; but as an historical novel, dealing 
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with the nature of an actress, it has every 
chance of falling very low in the scale of fic- 
tion. Perhaps, however, one condition df un- 
reality offsets the other, and the theatricality 
neutralizes the historicality. At any rate, the 
result is a story which if not true is such 
a story as every actress could wish to be 
true. What better could the histrionic heart 
desire than the case of a country gentleman 
leaving his young bride in the country, and 
coming for a few days on business up to 
London, where he falls in love with the di- 
vine Mistress Woffington, and remains woo- 
ing and winning her for weeks and months, 
till the neglected wife follows him to town, 
and finds him giving a dinner to La Peg 
(as Reade would call her), and throws herself 
on Mistress Woffington’s mercy? There is 
a situation which no woman need be long 
upon the stage to find exquisitely natural; if 
you add the fact that Pex has never known 
her lover was married, it is almost too nat- 
ural. For the éclaircissement what could 
be more profitable and feasible than for Mabel 
Vane to seek her rival in the studio of the 
scene-painter who is doing her portrait, and 
there succeed an audience of connoisseurs 
who have been trapped into criticising Mrs. 
Woffington’s real face in the hole cut out of 
the canvas where the painted face was? The 
connoisseurs have been mocked and driven 
out by the actress, who has hidden behind her 
portrait when the hapless wife appears, and 
who now puts back her face into the hole 
in the canvas, the better to witness the scene 
between the painter and her rival. Mrs. Vane 
pours out her artless tale of grief to the 
powerless Triplet, and avows her purpose of 
trying to see Mrs. Woffington, and appeal to 
her as her sole hope. 


“At this moment, in spite of Trip- 
let’s precaution, Mrs. Vane casting her 
eye accidentally round, caught sight of 


the picture, and instantly started up, cry- 
ing, ‘She is there!’ Triplet was thunder- 
struck. ‘What a likeness!’ cried she, and 
moved towards the supposed picture. ‘ Don’t 
go to it!’ cried Triplet, aghast; ‘the color is 
wet.’ She stopped; but her eye and her very 
soul dwelt upon the supposed picture; and 
Triplet stood quaking. ‘ How like! It seems 
to breathe. You are a great painter, sir. A 
glass is not truer.’ Triplet, hardly knowing 
what he said, muttered something about 
‘erities and lights and shades.’ ‘Then they 
are blind!’ eried Mabel, never for a moment 
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removing her eye from the object. 


‘Tell me 
not of lights and shades. The pictures I see 
have a look of paint; but yours looks like 


life. O that she were here, as this wonderful 
image of hers is. I would speak to her. I 
am not wise or learned; but orators never 
pleaded as I would plead to her for my 
Ernest’s heart.’ Still her eye glanced upon 
the picture; and I suppose her heart realized 
an actual presence, though her judgment 
did not; for by some irresistible impulse 
she sank slowly down and stretched her 
clasped hands towards it, while sobs and 
words seemed to break direct from her burst- 
ing heart. ‘O yes! you are beautiful, you 
are gifted, and the eyes of thousands wait 
upon your very word and look. What wonder 
that he, ardent, refined, end genial, should 
lay his heart at your feet? And I have no- 
thing but my love to make him love me. I 
cannot take him from you. O, be generous 
to the weak! O, give him back to me! 
What is one heart more to you? You are so 
rich, and I am so poor, that without his 
love I have nothing, and can do nothing but 
sit me down and cry till my heart breaks. 
Give him back to me, beautiful, terrible wo- 
man! for, with all your gifts, you cannot 
love him as his poor Mabel does; and I will 
love you longer perhaps than men can love. 
I will kiss your feet, and Heaven above will 
bless you; and'I will bless you and pray for 
you to my dying day. Ah! it is alive! I 
am frightened! I am frightened!’ She ran 
to Triplet and seized his arm. ‘ No!’ cried 
she, quivering close to him; ‘I’m not fright- 
ened, for it was for me she—O Mrs. Woffing- 
ton!’ and, hiding her face on Mr. Triplet’s 
shoulder, she blushed, and wept, and trem- 
bled. What was it had betrayed Mrs. Wof- 
fington? A tear! During the whole of this 
interview (which had taken a turn so un- 
looked for by the listener) she might have 
said with Beatrice, ‘What fire is in mine 
ears?’ and what self-reproach and chill 
misgiving in her heart too. She had pass- 
ed through a hundred emotions, as the young 
innocent wife told her sad and simple story. 
But, anxious now above all things to escape 
without being recognized,—for she had long 
repented having listened at all, or placed 
herself in her present position,—she fierce- 
ly mastered her countenance; but, though 
she ruled her features, she could not rule 
her heart. And when the young wife, in- 
stead of inveighing against her, came to 
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her as a supplicant, with faith in her good- 
ness, and sobbed to her for pity, a big tear 
rolled down her cheek, and proved her some- 
thing more than a picture or an actress. 
Mrs. Vane, as we have related, screamed and 
ran to Triplet. Mrs. Woflfington came in- 
stantly from her frame, and stgod before them 
in a despairing attitude, with one hand upon 
her brow. For a single moment her impulse 
was to fly from the apartment, so ashamed 
was she of having listened, and of meeting 
her rival in this way; but she conquered this 
feeling, and, as soon as she saw Mrs. Vane 
too had recovered some composure, she said 
to Triplet, in a low but firm voice by Leave us, 
sir. No living creature must hear what I say 
to this lady!’ ” 
Ill 

This is quite as an actress would wish 
things to be; and they fall out in this wise 
so often on the stage that the great. wonder 
is they have never begun falling out so in 
life yet. The time must come for that if 
the stage only keeps on; and in the mean 
while it must be owned that in the less dra- 
matic moments of the story the nature of 
La Peg (it is impossible to escape the con- 
tagion of the author’s example) is studied 
much more in the light of fact. She is of 
really a far simpler nature than many wo- 
men who are actresses merely off the stage. 
The actress has had her disillusions, but 
she lives in a world of illusions, and when 
one is gone, she goes and gets more from the 
vast property-room of fable. Without having 
been a very good woman Reade’s Peg Woffing- 
ton is never so bad as not to wish being bet- 
ter: she has her dream of being purely loved 
and is willing to love so again, and in her 
trust of Vane she has given him her heart. 
That is the pity of it, and the probability; 
but there perhaps the fable parts company 
with fact. Would the actress in real life (if 
she is ever there) give back the foolish hus- 
band to the faithful wife? This may be too 
much to ask of any one profession; but in 
the world at large would she do it? This 
may be too much to ask of any one sex. 

Probability was what Reade was always 
trying to get away from, and he justified him- 
self by the example of reality as recorded in 
the manifold incidents of the voluminous 
scrap-books of newspaper cuttings which he 
kept. His simple philosophy was that the 
marvellous, the bizarre, the high-heroic, the 
monstrous, was fit material for art because 
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it was to be found in experience, and that it 
was preferable to the wonted aspect of life. 
So his books, put together of characters and 
events which could every one be matched in 
contemporaneous history, and wearing the 
air of lively reality, fail to convince the read- 
er that the things in them happened; or per- 
suade him no longer than a thrilling passage 
on the stage. 

People were very primitive in the early fif- 
ties, and author and public both accepted a 
convention of fiction which no author or 
public of prime quality would accept now, 
though it still embodies the creed of those 
who write and read the novels which sell 
their half-millions to-day. In Reade’s books 
it is a comedy-convention, for except “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” the greatest of 
them all, they all “end weil,” and we are ex- 
pected to suppose every manner of substan- 
tiated facts which would be important if true. 
The renge of his later novels includes many 
exciting interests, such as deportations and 
shipwrecks, labor strikes, abuses in private 
insane asylums, and doings in gold-diggings; 
but after all, these have not the charm of 
such an earlier story as “ Christie Johnstone,” 
which deals with a series of sweet impossi- 
bilities among gentlefolk and simple folk in 
the little Scotch fishing-town of Newhaven. 
It is such a very early book that I may safely 
trust the elder reader’s oblivion and the 
younger reader’s ignorance for my excuse 
if I briefly sketch the plot. Lord Ipsden, 
crossed in love with his cousin Lady Barbara, 
and sick from it, goes down to Newhaven with 
a famous doctor’s prescription directing him 
to get well by doing good among the poor, 
just about the time that Charles Gatty, a 
youthful artist, full of the new truth that 
you must paint life from life, has set up his 
easel in the same port, and has there given 
his heart for that of Christie Johnstone, the 
prettiest fishing-lass of the place. Lord Ips- 
den does good right and left with an unspar- 
ing hand in drawing checks; he early makes 
the acquaintance of Christie, and at a hint 
from her goes and buys pictures of Gatty, 
who is on the point of imprisonment for 
debt, at the same time that Christie herself 
surprises a school of herring unknown to 
other fisher-folk, and comes to her lover with 
the money for them. But before this, Gatty’s 
mother, who has been a cook and is a cockney, 
has heard of Christie, and has appeared to 
prevent his marrying beneath him. Through 
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Lord Ipsden’s beneficence she is able to thank 
Christie kindly and tell her that she ane her 
son do not need her herring money, and no- 
thing then remains for Christie to do but to 
save Gatty’s life, and she promptly manages 
this by putting out in her boat, and rescuing 
him from a flood tide, such as is apt to over- 
take people in fiction. His mother then nat- 
urally gives way, and at the same moment 
Lady Barbara, who has always wanted to 
marry an earnest man, convinces herself of 
Lord Ipsden’s earnestness and marries him. 


IV 

In order to begin doing good as soon as 
possible, Lord Ipsden has his valet go out and 
get him some of the lower orders directly 
after his arrival in Newhaven; and Saun- 
ders returns with Christie Johnstone and her 
friend Jean Carnie. 

“On their heads they wore caps of Dutch 
or Flemish origin, with a broad lace border, 
stiffened and arched over the forehead, about 
three inches high, leaving the brow and cheeks 
unencumbered. They had cotton jackets, 
bright red and yellow, mixed in patterns, con- 
fined at the waist by the apron-strings, but 
bobtailed below the waist; short woollen 
petticoats, with broad vertical stripes, red 
and white, most vivid in color; white worsted 
stockings, and neat, though high-quartered 
shoes. Under their jackets they wore a thick 
spotted cotton handkerchief, about one inch 
of which was visible round the lower part of 
the throat. Of their petticoats, the outer one 
was kilted, or gathered up towards the front, 
and the second, of the same color, hung in 
the usual way. Of these young women, one 
had_an olive complexion, with the red blood 
m ing under it, and black hair, and glori- 

s black eyebrows. The other was fair, 
with a massive but shapely throat, as white 
as milk; glossy brown hair, the loose threads 
of which glittered like gold, and a blue eye, 
which, being contrasted with dark eyebrows 
and lashes, took the luminous effect peculiar 
to that rare beauty. Their short petticoats 
revealed a neat ankle, and a leg with a noble 
swell; for Nature, when she is in earnest, 
builds beauty on the ideals of ancient sculp- 
tors and poets, not of modern poetasters, who, 
with their airy-like sylphs and their smoke- 
like verses, fight for want of flesh in wo- 
man and want of fact in poetry as parallel 
beauties. They are, my lads.—Continuez! 
These women had a grand corporeal trait; 





- hands above their heads!—actually! 


they had never known a corset! so they were 
straight as javelins; they could lift their 
Their 
supple persons moved as Nature intended; 
every gesture was ease, grace, and freedom. 
What with their own radiance, and the snowy 
cleanliness and_ brightness of their costume, 
they came like meteors into the apartment. 
Lord Ipsden, rising gently from his seat, with 
the same quiet politeness with which he would 
have received two princes of the blood, said, 
‘How do you do? and smiled a welcome. 
‘Fine! hoow’s yoursel?’ answered the dark 
lass, whose name was Jean Carnie, and whose 
voice was not so sweet as her face. ‘ What ’n 
lord are ye?’ continued she; ‘are you a juke?! 
I wad like fine to hae a crack wi’ a juke.’ 
Saunders, who knew himself the cause of this 
question, replied, sotto voce, ‘His Lordship 
is a viseount.’ ‘I didna ken ’t,’ was Jean’s 
remark. ‘ But it has a bonny soond.’ ‘ What 
mair would ye hae? said the fair beauty, 
whose name was Christie Johnstone. Then, 
appealing to his Lordship as the likeliest to 
know, she added, ‘ Nobeelity is just a soond 
itsel, ’'m tauld.’ The Viscount, finding him- 
self expected to say something on a topic he 
had not attended much to, answered dryly: 
‘We must ask the republicans; they are the 
people that give their minds to such sub- 
jects.’... The fair lass, who had watched the 
Viscount all this time as demurely as a cat 
cream, now approached him. This young 
woman was the thinker; her voice was also 
rich, full, and melodious, and her manner 
very engaging; it was half advancing, half 
retiring, not easy to resist or to describe. 
‘Noo,’ said she, with a very slight blush 
stealing across her face, ‘ye maun let me 
catecheeze ye, wull ye?” The lest two words 
were said in a way that would have induced 
a bear to reveal his winter residence. He 
smiled assent. Saunders retircd to the door, 
and, excluding every shade of curiosity from 
his face, took an attitude, half majesty, half 
obsequiousness. Christie stood by Lord Ips- 
den, with one hand on her hip (the knuckles 
downwards), but graceful as Antinous, and 


began. ‘Hoo muckle is. the Queen greater 
than y’ are? His Lordship was obliged to 
reflect. ‘Let me see,—as is the moon to a 


wax taper, so is her Majesty the Queen to 
you and me, and the rest.’... ‘ Noo,’ said the 
fair inquisitor, ‘ye shall tell me how ye 
came to be Lorrds, your faemily?... ‘ Five 
hundred years ago—’ ‘Listen, Jean,’ said 
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Christie; ‘we’re gaun to get a boeny story, 
“Five hundre’ years ago,” .added she, with 
interest and awe. ‘ Was a great battle,’ re- 
sumed the narrator, in cheerful tones, as one 
larking with history, ‘between a King of 
England and his rebels. He was in the thick 
of the fight— ‘ That’s the King, Jean, he 
was in the thick o’t.’ ‘My ancestor killed 
a fellow who was sneaking behind him, but 
the next moment a man-at-arms prepared a 
thrust at his Majesty, who had his hands full 
with three assailants.’ ‘ Eh! that’s no fair,’ 
said Christie, ‘as sure as deeth.’ ‘ My ances- 
tor dashed forward, and, as the king’s sword 
passed through one of them, he clove another 
to the waist with a blow.’ ‘ Weel done! weel 
done!... Aweel,I hae gotten a heap out o’ ye; 
sae noow I’ll gang, since ye are no for her- 
rin’; come away, Jean,’ At this their host 
remonstrated, and inquired why bores are at 
one’s service night and day, and bright people 
are always in a hurry; he was informed in 
reply, ‘Labor is the lot o’ man. Div ye no 
ken that muckle? And abune a’ o’ women.’ 
‘Why, what can two such pretty creatures 
have to do except to be admired? This ques- 
tion coming within the dark beauty’s scope, 
she hastened to reply. ‘To sell our herrin’,— 
we hae three hundre’ left in the creel.’ ‘ What 
is the price?’ At this question the poetry 
died out of Christie Johnstone’s face, she gave 
her companion a rapid look, indiscernible by 
male eye, and answered: ‘Three a penny, 
sirr; they are no plenty the day,’ added she, 
in smooth tones that carried conviction. (Lit- 
tle liar; they were selling six a penny every- 
where.) ‘ Saunders, buy them all, and be ever 
so long about it; count them, or some non- 
sense. ‘He’s daft! he’s daft! O, ye ken, 
Jean, an Englishman and a lorrd, twa daft 
things thegither, he could na’ miss the road. 
Coont them, lassie ‘Come away, Sandy, 
till I count them till ye,’ said Jean. Saunders 
and Jean disappeared. Business being out of 
sight, curiosity revived. ‘An’ what brings 
ye here from London, if ye please?’ recom- 
menced the fair inquisitor. ‘You have a good 
countenance; there is something in your face. 
I could find it in my heart to tell you, but I 
should bore you.’ ‘De’el a fear! Bore me, 
bore me! whaat’s thaat, I wonder? ‘ What 
is your name, madam? Mine is Ipsden.’ 
‘ They ca’ me Christie Johnstone.’ ‘ Well, 
Christie Johnstone, I am under the doctor’s 
hands.’ ‘Puir lad. What’s the trouble?’ 
(solemnly and tenderly). ‘Ennui!’ (rather 





piteously). ‘ Yawn-wef I never heerd tell 
o’t.’ *O you lucky girl,’ burst out he; ‘ but 
the doctor has undertaken to cure me; in one 
thing you could assist me, if I am not pre- 
suming too far on our short acquaintance. I 
am to relieve one poor distressed person every 
day, but I mustn’t do two: is not that a bore ?’ 
‘Gie's your hand, gie’s your hand. I’m vexed 
for ca’ing you daft. Hech! what a saft hand 
ye hae. Jean, I’m saying, come here, feel 
this,’ Jean, who had run in, took the Vis- 
count’s hand from Christie. ‘ It never wroucht 
any,’ explained Jean. ‘And he has bonny 
hair,’ said Christie, just touching his locks 
on the other side. ‘He’s a bonny lad,’ said 
Jean, inspecting him scientifically, and point- 
blank.” 

Of course, this is playing to the gallery 
openly, but not so very grossly, and although 
the human nature is as impossible as the wit 
and caprice in the circumstances, it is still 
human nature, It represents the heroine in 
thoughtful repose; but if the reader is of a 
mind to see her in high dramatic action, here 
is the scene of her rescuing Gatty from the 
high tide, to which he bas heedlessly com- 
mitted himself. 

“The poor fellow, whom Sandy, by aid of 
his glass, now discovered to be in a worn-out 
condition, was about half a mile east of New- 
haven pier-head, and unfortunately the wind 
was nearly due east. Christie was standing 
north - northeast, her boat-hook jammed 
against the sail, which stood as flat as a 
knife. The natives of the Old Town were 
now seen pouring down to the pier and the 
beach, and strangers were collecting like bees. 
... * That boat is not going to the poor man,’ 
said Mrs. Gatty, ‘it is turning its back upon 
him.’ ‘She canna lie in the wind’s eye, for 
as clever as she is,’ answered a fish-wife. ‘I 
ken wha it is,’ suddenly squeaked a little 
fish-wife; ‘it’s Christie Johnstone’s lad; it’s 
yon daft painter fr’ England. Hech!’ cried 
she suddenly, observing Mrs. Gatty, ‘ it’s your 
son, woman.’ The unfortunate woman gave a 
fearful scream, and, flying like a tiger on 
Liston, commanded him to ‘go straight out 
to sea and save her son.’. Jean Carnie seized 
her arm. ‘ Div ye see yon boat? cried she; 
‘and div ye mind Christie, the lass wha’s 
hairt ye hae broken? aweel, woman,—it’s 
just a race between deeth and Cirsty John- 
stone for your son.’ The poor old woman 
swooned dead away; they carried her into 
Christie Johnstone’s house, and laid her 
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down, then hurried back,—the greater terror 
absorbed the less. Lady Barbara Sinclair 
was there from Leith; and seeing Lord Ips- 
den standing in the boat with a fisherman, 
she asked him to tell her what it was; neither 
he nor any one answered her. ‘ Why doesn’t 
she come about, Liston? cried Lord Ipsden, 
stamping with anxiety and impatience. 
‘She’ll no be lang,’ said Sandy; ‘ but they’ll 
mak a mess 0’ ’t wi’ ne’er a man i’ the boat.’ 
‘ Ye’re sure o’ thaat? put in a woman. ‘ Ay, 
about she comes,’ said Liston, as the sail came 
down on the first tack. He was mistaken; 
they dipped the lug as cleverly as any man 
in the town could. ‘ Hech! look at her haul- 
ing on the rope like a mon,’ cried a woman. 
The sail flew up on the other tack. ... ‘ She'll 
no let him dee. Ah! she’s in the bows, hail- 
ing him an’ waving the lad’s bonnet ower her 
head to gie him coorage. Gude bless ye, 
lass; Gude bless ye!’ Christie knew it was 
no use hailing him against the wind, but 
the moment she got the wind she darted into 
the bows, and pitched in its highest key her 
full and brilliant voice; after a moment of 
suspense she received proof that she must 
be heard by him, for on the pier now hung 
men and women, clustered like bees, breath- 
less wita anxiety, and the moment after she 
hailed the drowning man, she saw and heard 
a wild yell of applause burst from the pier, 
and the pier was more distant than the man. 
She snatched Flucker’s cap, planted her foot 
on the gunwale, held on by a rope, hailed 
the poor fellow again, and waved the cap 
round and round her head, to give him cour- 
age; and in a moment, at the sight of this, 
thousands of voices thundered back their 
cheers to her across the water. Blow, wind, 
—spring, boat,—and you, Christie, still ring 
life towards those despairing ears, and wave 
hope to those sinking eyes; cheer the boat on, 
you thousands that look upon this action; 
hurrah! from the pier; hurrah! from the town; 
hurrah! from the shore; hurrah! now, from 
the very ships in the roads, whose crews are 
swarming on the yards to look; five min- 
utes ago they laughed at you; three thou- 
sand eyes and hearts hang upon you now; 
ay, these are the moments we live for! ... 
And now dead silence. The boat is within 
fifty yards, they are all three consulting to- 
gether round the mast; an error now is death; 
his forehead only seems above water. ‘ If they 
miss him on that tack?’ said Lord Ipsden, 
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significantly, to Liston. ‘He'll never see 
London Brigg again,’ was the whispered re- 
ply. They carried on till all on shore thought 
they would run over him, or past him; but 
no, at ten yards distant they were all at the 
sail, and had it down like lightning; and then 
Flucker sprang to the bows, the other boy to 
the helm. Unfortunately, there were but two 
Johnstones in the boat; and this boy, in his 
hurry, actually put the helm to port, instead 
of to starboard. Christie, who stood amid- 
ships, saw the error; she sprang aft, flung 
the boy from the helm, and jammed it hard 
a-starboard with her foot. The boat answered 
the helm, but too late for Flucker; the man 
was four yards from him as the boat drifted 
by. ‘He’s a deed mon!’ cried Liston, on 
shore. The boat’s length gave one more little 
chance; the after-part must drift nearer him, 
—thanks to Christie. Flucker flew aft; flung 
himself on his back, and seized his sister’s 
petticoats. ‘Fling yourself over the gun- 
wale,’ screamed he. ‘Ye'll no hurt; I’se 
haud ye.’ She flung herself boldly over the 
gunwale; the man was sinking, her nails 
touched his hair, her fingers entangled them- 
selves in it, she gave him a powerful wrench 
and brought him alongside; the boys pinned 
him like wild-cats. Christie darted away for- 
ward to the mast, passed a rope round it, 
threw it the boys, in a moment it was under 
his shoulders. Christie hauled on it from 
the fore-thwart, the boys lifted him, and they 
tumbled him, gasping and gurgling like a 
dying salmon, into the bottom of the boat, 
and flung net and jackets and sail over him, 
to keep the life in him.” 


V 

Dickens created a new school, or rather he 
characterized every young writer of his gener- 
ation; and in a less measure Thackeray did 
the like. But Reade had no imitators and 
left none, though in certain things he was 
cleverer than either of these betters of his. 
He knew women better than they, and he 
could paint their manners, if not their minds, 
better than both his betters put together. 

Why should I say his betters? If I do I 
am again controverting my prime position 
that the highest type of novelist is that who 
can most winningly impart the sense of wo- 
manhood. Charles Reade could do this be- 
yond Dickens and beyond Thackeray; and so 
let the fact praise him as it may. 





















BY CAROLYN WELLS, 


Amid their annual display 
Of roses, doves, and darts, 
Cupid and Co. announce to-day 
A Bargain Sale of Hearts. 


Ho, luckless suitor lachrymose, 
Ho, lacklove lovelorn swain, 

Gallants rejected and morose, 
Hearts you may here obtain. 


Rare specimens that must be sold, 
One that is pure and true; 

One, an antique, exceeding old, 

But quite as good as new. 
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And as we know there'll be a crowd 
Before the day is done, 
No single buyer is allowed 


To purchase more than one. 


A man might find ’mong broken hearts 
A fitting mate for his; 
Dan Cupid mends with skilful arts 


And sells them cheap “as is.” 


Then as you take your walks abroad, 
Ho, all ye lovers, stop! 

And view these bargains which we laud 
At Cupid’s Heartware Shop. 
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‘ET is very 
| un -Amer- 
ican, isn’t 
it, for the 
handsomest 
jewels in the 
family to go to 
the eldest son, 
to be shut up 
in a safe or 
else given to 
some woman who has no love for them except 
a greed for intrinsic worth? You see, | am 
trying to persuade myself that it is right for 
me to accept this ruby from George when fa- 
ther intended it for his wife, if he ever takes 
one to his fastidious bosom.” 

As Amice spoke she held the wonderful 
stone between two flexile silken fingers, and 
feasted on the red flashes that gratified her 
love of color. 

The man who sat opposite her, but very 
near, pulled his mustache, and said nothing, 
by which Amice knew he was troubled. 

“ What is it, dear?” she asked, leaning for- 
ward, eagerly. 

“ Nothing, nothing, sweetheart,” he return- 
ed, with a smile, sweet yet forced, which ob- 
viously covered a change of mood. 

Amice laid the stone of prisoned flame upon 
the table, among the bits of foreign enamel 
and strange gods that filled it, and fingered in- 
stead a blue-white drop on the third finger 
of her left hand. 

“You were thinking something unhappy 
about this,” said the woman, softly. “ You 
were thinking disparagingly of my engage- 
ment ring, and saying that the present my 
brother has given me is handsomer than 
yours. And that is making you unhappy. 
Shame, shame, you foolish child. I am not 
marrying you for money.” 

“Hardly!” laughed Herrick, 
breath, still self-contemptuous. 

“ And—do you remember, dear”—she put 
out her hands in a sort of tender appeal— 
“it was I who asked you?” Her head fell at 
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her own boldness, and Herrick caught her im 
his arms, where she colored yet deeper under 
his caresses. And then it was his turn to be 
frank, and he forced the -veil of his reticence, 
saying, rapidly: 

“Ah, sweet! I tried so hard to resist you. 
She is not for you, I kept saying to myself. 
She is worlds above you in sweetness, in vir- 
tue, and, besides—ah, if she were only penni- 
less I’d try to made life happy through in- 
creasing service. But how can I ask her— 
ask her to take me in, a poor beggar of a 
writer, with no stock in trade but his moods 
and the impressions of his nervous system / 
It would have been unmanly in me to ask 
you.” 

“ And so you forced me into being manly,” 
she laughed, knowing well her answer would 
be a~close embrace and a murmur of pro- 
test. 

“The ruby reminds me,” he said, releasing 
her, “of the limitations of my power, of the 
things to which you are accustomed, and 
the poor makeshifts which I can give you. 
And that is what I was thinking of a mo- 
ment ago when you accused me of being 
grumpy.” 

“How shameless you are! 
the word,” she accused. 

“ Perhaps not, but you had cause to use it,” 
he responded. 

A knock outside the portiéres, and a man- 
servant appeared with a printed card on a 
tray. 

Amice, who was standing, walked toward 
him. She read the card, and appeared a. 
trifle annoyed. 

“Some one to see the apartment,” she ex- 
plained to Herrick. 

He lifted his eyebrows, and began—sug- 
gestively, 

“T didn’t know—” 

“No, of course not; we hadn’t got to that 
yet.” Then remembrance colored her high- 
bred face. “George does not wish to stay 
here after I have gone, so he thought the- 
best thing to do, as he is going abroad with: 


I did not use 
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the yacht, was to let the apartment furnished, 
and this is the first applicant.” 

“He should come well recommended,” re- 
turned Herrick, glancing at the tapestries 
and jades, the antique furniture and artists’ 
chefs-d euvre. 

“ You may show the gentleman through the 
apartment, Hackley; his permit is from 
Glass & Son.” 

The servant disap- 
peared behind the 
portiéres, and Amice 
fell into the half-per- 
functory conversa- 
tion of one who mo- 
mentarily expects the 
interruption of a 
stranger. 

“We shall want a 
house, dear, you and 
I,” she said, gently. 
“ We want the privacy 
and the publicity. The 
first for ourselves, the 
second for our 
friends. I mean that 
in a house we can be 
more deliciously alone 
when we like, and to 
secure this isolation 
we can invite our dear 
nine hundred friends 
when we are bored.” 

“ Bored!” he laugh- 
ed, with the incredu- 
lity of a lover. 

“I beg your 
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par- 
don!” The man who 
said it stood at the 
door in the attitude 
of salute, with just 
enough of hesitation 
to convey his regret at 
intrusion, and yet with 
the aplomb of one 
who knows he is wel- 
come. Both manner 
and dress were per- 
fect, from his perfunctory smile and top-hat 
easily held, to his lightly poised feet encased 
in varnished boots. 

“You do not disturb us. Will you not come 
in and look at the room?” Amice instruct- 
ing, spoke with no restraint to one of her 
class, and her manner was one of frank hos- 
pitality. 





SHE DREW HER SABLES HIGH ABOUT HER CHIN. 
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“Tt seems like an intrusion, and I can’t 
help feeling that [ have no right to come in,” 
he asseverated. “It is an abominable cus- 
tom, this of entering and scrutinizing other 
people’s drawing-rooms — makes a man feel 
like a gas-fitter or some such impertinence.” 
He looked half - bored, half - humorous, and 
Amice did her hospitable best to put him at 
ease, while Herrick 
sauntered to the win- 
dow and looked down 
on the long lines of 
carriages of visiting 
ladies, for the time 
was February, just be- 
fore Lent. 

Presently the gentle- 
man was gone, with 
expressions of admuira- 
tion for the apartment, 
and assurances that if 
Miss Coert was willing 
he would call next 
morning with his wife. 

“Just a little mo- 
ment more and I’m 
off, Amice,” said Her- 
rick, drawing her to 
the little Marie An- 
toinette sofa, which 
had a look of brief in- 
terviews rather than 
leisurely ease. 

But the minute had 
not its quota of sixty 
seconds before the 
portiére opened again, 
and George Coert 
came in with fraternal 
lack of ceremony. 

“Ah, Herrick, how 
are yout Amice, who 
was that chap went 
out as I came in?’ 
And he strayed easily 
across the room. But 
for the look of shrewd- 
ness in his keen eye 
and thin nose, you might have thought him 
a man whom the world had bored to apathy. 

As his sister answered him she _ rose 
and crossed the room to the table of jades 
and enamels, and putting her hand .out, 
moved several pieces nervously about as 
though in search of something. Then she 
trailed her soft white skirts back to the 
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little Marie Antoinette sofa, and held out an 
empty palm to Herrick in an attitude of ex- 


pectancy. He took the silken hand im his, 
and bent to kiss it. Amice drew back, half- 
resentful at the offer of a caress in the pres- 
ence of her brother, and said, with some dig- 
nity : 

“Thank you for taking care of my ruby 
while that man was here, but you may give 
it to me now,” and the hand was again ex- 
tended. 

This time Herrick did not offer to caress 
it, but he laughed instead at her clever ruse 
in explaining her exténded hand to the keen- 
eyed George, who was a silent observer of the 
little play. 

“Don’t tease me, please,” Amice said, so- 
berly; “I am not in the mood for it ”—she 
felt George’s displeasure—“ so please give me 
the ruby.” 


There was absolute silence in the room. A. 
Herrick Tose, 
He looked at Amice* 


mute drama was being played. 
as though in defence. 
unmistakably in earnest; then at George 
Coert, faultless in toilette, steely of eye, ac- 
cusatory doubt in his cynical face. 

Herrick rose, and flashed back. at both: 
“T have not got your ruby. I have not seen 
it sinee you laid it on the table” 5 

“Then you have been showing it atid « 
lessly leaving it about?’ demanded Ooert 
his sister. 
By an almost imperceptible turn of thé eye 






and shoulders he made the question appeal to 


Herrick. 

Amice saw with horror what was happen- 
ing. Her brother was accusing Herrick of 
taking the ring! In a flash she remembered 
how George had tried to prevent her engage- 
ment to Herrick; had tried to influence her 
against “a poor devil with only the interest 
of his debts to live on,” had insinuated that 
her money was the primary attraction. She 
had hated George for this unbearable perse- 
cution, all conducted ‘with the highest possi- 
ble courtesy. But here she was helping it 
on and herself bringing demaging testimony 
against her best beloved. “ George, you don’t 
understand; I did it.” 

The two men were standing, facing one 
another, a savage glare in the eye of each, 
although neither was speaking. 

“ George,” appealed Amice, “look at me, 
listen to me. I laid the ruby on the table, and 
that Mr. Armitage, that man who came to 
rent the apartment, took it.” 
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“Did he go near the table?” asked Coert, 
still implacable. 

“T did not see him, but he took the ring,” 
she returned, with the emphasis of convic- 
tion. 

“Tn that case we can inform the police and 
recover it,” said Coert, flashing meaning from 
his eye to that of Herrick. 

“And until it is recovered, it will be ut- 
terly impossible for me to present myself 
again before you,” returned Herrick, bowing 
icily, and vanishing before Amice could pro- 
test. 

“Tf you want to know where the ruby is, 
Amice,” said George, coldly, “ it is now on the 
way down stairs. Consideration for you is 
all that restrained me.” 

“Mr. Herrick is right; he shall not return 
here until the ruby is found,” she returned, 
angrily. “But it shall be found, and I shall 
have the pleasure of restoring it to you.” 

Mr. Armitage and his wife forgot to call 


“the next day, although Amice gave up a mu- 


sicale to await their coming. That gave prob- 
ability to her theory that Armitage was the 
man, and, far back in her brougham, she was 
driven to police headquarters to hdve a pawn- 
brokers’ search commenced. 

Time dragged wearily on as though a merry 
were not being played. Miss Coert 


-eas_expected at sundry dinners and dances 
“T suppose you know its worth?” 


and at meetings of managers’ boards. She 
had cards out as well for entertainments of 
her.own. And all these things must be car- 
ried off with the light manner that a benefi- 
cent society has given us, to the end that we 
may forget our woes by ignoring them. 

Herrick wrote her once, briefly, like one 
who holds himself with pressure of bit and 
curb. He merely said he was going to Cuba 
for a month, and that she was released, or, 
if she preferred, the engagement could stand, 
but be inoperative. “In other words,” said 
she, on reading, “until things are righted 
with George he will not see me, but we will 
make no announcements to the world. Very 
well, we shall see what a woman can do.” 

At first it seemed as thongh a woman could 
do very little. At poliee headquarters they 
had nothing to tell her except that the usual 
eards of description had been sent to pawn- 
brokers, but nothing had come of it. 

One day Amice called on a friend whose 
husband had “plunged” once too often in 
Wall Street, and was now in deep distress. 
“Poor Jennie!” she sighed, as she noted the 
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sign “For Sale” on her 
‘friend’s beautiful home. 

But Mrs. Welles was not at 
home, Amice’s footman re- 
ported, although expected ev- 
ery moment, m’m. 

“T will go in and wait,” she 
announced, not to be deterred 
on an errand of mercy. The 
day was bitterly cold, one of 
winter’s last nasty dabs at 
shivering mortals, and Amice 
pitied her men enough to dis- 
miss them. 

But waiting grew tiresome, 
and her thoughts, as usual 
when alone, dwelt on her lost 
happiness, so she put down 
the book she had been trying 
to read in Mrs. Welles’s recep- 
tion - room, and prepared her- 
self to walk home in the cold. 
She tilted her modish hat 
well over her eyes and drew 
her sables high about her chin. 
Then she opened for herself 
the street door. 

Just as she did so, a man— 
evidently a gentleman— 
stepped inside the vestibule, 
half whirled in by a gust of 
wind. 

Before she had closed the 
door he spoke quickly, but 
with the unmistakable accent 
of the beau monde. 

“Pardon me, madam; I have come to look 
at your house, which my agent tells me is for 
sale.” 

Amice’s knees turned to bending reeds. It 


was Mr. Armitage, the thief of the ruby, the 


man who could restore Herrick to her and 
disprove George’s hideous suspicions. The 
door-knob slipped in her hand; she clutched 
it for support, and the door shut behind her. 
She tried to speak, but no words came. Then 
she knew that it lay with her to seize the man, 
and if she failed, all was lost. She looked 
around for help. Her men were gone. The 
door was closed. She faced the man, and 
said, with the fearlessness of despair: 

“You took my ruby. Give it back to me, 
or I will call the police.” 

“You are mistaken, madam; I have never 
seen you before,” returned he, lifting his hat 
with chill courtesy. 
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“WE SHALL WANT A HOUSE, DEAR, YOU AND I.” 
Drawn by Gorpon H. Grant. 


“You took my large ruby ring from my 
apartment at Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth 
Street on the 3d of February,” accused Amice, 
steadily holding him with determined eyes. 

The man laughed scornfully, but added, in 
low, well-bred tones: “ You would better be 
careful, madam, how you accuse, and whom 
you accuse. Were I not a gentleman I could 
in my turn ask the police for protection from 
you. I came to see this house, and as it is 
not yours, I merely wish you good-day.” 

How to keep him until she could secure 
help, that was the exciting question. Should 
she ring the bell, and tell the servant to show 
him through the house to make time? No, 
no. Fancy poor Jennie’s needed treasures at 
the mercy of a thief. But unless she did 
something he was gone. It was an intense 
moment. Nothing stood in the way of his 
escape but her finesse. To hold him by force 
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was impossible. He was even now bowing 
himself away, and in his grasp he held 
George’s ruby, Herrick’s honor, and her life’s 
happiness. 

She followed him to the steps, and threw 
a glance to east and west on the long block 
of non-committal house -fronts. The cold 
seemed to have made a desert in the street. 
At the Fifth Avenue crossing carriages were 
wheeling by, and down at Sixth Avenue the 
elevated engines threw clouds of steam on the 
air, decorative, but hardly useful in securing 
a thief. Not a blue coat and helmet in 
sight. 

The man sauntered easily down the steps 
to the sidewalk, Amice his frantic companion. 
He looked at her amused, and smiled ever so 
slightly. 

“Are you walking? 
carriage ¢” 

“T am going to call a policeman,” 
Amice, with pale, compressed lips. 

“ Ah, yes; but you don’t know the danger 
of it, I fear. They are en unreliable sort, 
Sometimes calling one acts like a boome- 
rang.” 

“T don’t understand you. You have my 
ruby, and 1 mean to have a policeman get 
it from you.” 

By this time Amice’s captive was walking 
leisurely toward Sixth Avenue down the long 
deserted block. 

“T’ll try to make myself plain,” he said, 
half-bantering. “If you call the police to 
arrest an innocent and unoffending person, 
that one may cause the officer to detain you. 
I should hate to be forced into doing any- 
thing so obviously: ungallant.” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” 

“Tt would be odd, wouldn’t it? A new sort 
of experience for you, I fancy, but one can 
never be sure with eccentric people.” 

Amice could have smote him, but a ray of 
hope appeared, a whistling butcher boy, ex- 
uding from a basement gate. 

“Run, boy, run; get a policeman, to ar- 
rest this man, quick, quick! You shall have 
fifty dollars if you get him here in time!” 

The man Armitage laughed as though the 
absurdity of the farce had got the better of 
his courtesy. 

“T beg your pardon, but you seem so much 
in earnest,” he apologized, as she rejoined 
him. Then presently he commented: “ You 
may have been told so before many times, but 
you really walk very well: You are easy to 


Shall I not call your 


’ returned 
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walk with, I mean; you spring easily along 
and accommodate your steps to mine with a 
flattering nicety.” He shot a laughing glance 
at her, and she bit her lip violently. 

A third of the distance gone, and at Sixth 
Avenue he could make a cash for a car and 
escape ! 

At last a cab trailed around the corner and 
came toward her. She could not stop to par- 
ley with the driver, for her quarry would walk 
on’ to liberty, so before the cab reached her 
she shouted out: 

“Drive quick for a policeman to arrest 
this man. He has valuable jewelry of mine.” 

Cabby, who had prowled the Tenderloin as 
night-hawk, and whose illusions on the sub- 
ject of women had suffered thereby, looked 
the couple over carefully, set them down as 
quarrelling lovers, gave a leer and a wink 
to Armitage, and a lazy “ Gee-ap!” 

Hideous! was there no help in heaven or 
earth ¢ 

Yes, there was indeed, a stalwart man ap- 
proaching, broad - shouldered, tall, swinging 
along with consciousness of magnificent pow- 
er. Amice’s eyes shone, and she looked tri- 
umphantly at the man beside her. Her en- 
forced promenade was to end brilliantly, her 
walk in open daylight with a strange man and 
a criminal. Sixth Avenue, with its opportu- 
nities of escape for her prisoner, was nearly 
reached when the man approached. 

The man at her side remarked, solicitous- 
ly: “It distresses me to see you in such thin 
boots on these cold pavements. A pity you 
are not driving. But the fresh air gives you 
color—you were pale awhile ago.” 

At first Amice’s parted lips shut tight, and 
she endured, seeing deliverance, six feet tall 
and broad in proportion, swinging along tew- 
ard her. Then her fatal appreciation of 
humor overcame her, and she laughed, laugh- 
ed genuinely at her absurd situation. 

But just before she reached the big man on 
the street she shouted out to him, lest her 
quarry slip away: “Help me to hold this 
man; he is a thief; he has a valuable jewel 
of mine. I want him arrested!” 

She spoke vehemently, the urgency of the 
situation being greater than ever, for Sixth 
Avenue was only fifty feet away. 

The wind blew the feathers in her hat 
awry, her furs were twisted, her skirts held 
high in agitation. She was far from looking 
the self-contained, elegant Miss Coert whose 
presence gave cachet to any gathering. 
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“GET A POLICEMAN, TO ARREST THIS MAN, QUICK!” 
Drawn by Gorpon H. Grant. 
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She waited breathlessly the man’s help. 
With his great arms he could pinion the 
slight, nervous figure by her side in its grace- 
ful surtout. 

To her surprise, Armitage made no attempt 
to slip away. Instead, he and the giant de- 
liverer were exchanging significant signs and 
glances. 

“It is a very sad case, sir; we had thought 
her cured, but she must go back to the retreat. 
A sudden shock upset her mind a year ago. 
She fancies me a thief, and follows me to find 
the police. 
her away. They always turn against those 
they love most, you know.” 

“Terrible, terrible misfortune. You have 
my sympathy, sir,” said the six-foot deliv- 
erer. 

“Don’t believe him! He is a thief! I 
never saw him but once before, and then he 
stolé my ring. Help me!. Find a police- 
man or he will escape me!” beseeched Amice. 

“Yes, oh yes, certainly. You walk on with 
your husband, and I'll gc this way,” and, 
raising his hat, he passed on with the haste 
of one glad to escape an unpleasant situa- 
tion. 

“Now what are you going to do?” asked 
Amice’s companion, his handsome face lit 
with amusement. Even the deep cleft in his 
chin seemed to sparkle with outrageous fun. 

But Amice was far from laughing now. 
With right on her side she was powerless, 
and her enemy was actually in position to 
toy with her feelings like a cat with a mouse. 
She did not argue it out then, but was viv- 
idly conscious that in him were vested the 
three prizes she most desired—the ruby, Her- 
rick’s vindieation with the cynic George, and 
the future happiness of all concerned. And 
Sixth Avenue was so near that its noise 
drowned all other sound. 

“Tf you don’t care to talk any more, per- 
haps I’d better leave you,” suggested the man, 
with crowning assurance; “or shall I first 
put you on a tram? Which way are you go- 
ing from here?” 

The cat played a second too long with the 
mouse that time. Amice saw what he did not. 
A breathless butcher boy dashing between 
trolley-cars, and a deliberate policeman lum- 
bering after. 

But another moment and he was hers. 

In the sweetest way in the world she turned 
on him, ail frankness and capitulation. Hav- 
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manner as the coin of her commerce, she was 
an adept. 

“Our little game is ended,” she said, 
brightly, “and you are the winner. You have 
played well, and I must compliment you on 
your skill. Thank you, yes, as our bout is 
done, and my boots too thin for walking, as 
you suggest, I will take your offer to put me 
on a tram—a good word, one we do not use 
generally enough in the States.” 

The flattery told, and as a brilliant finish 
to this piquant episode the man, with a cour- 
tier’s grace, showed Amice toward the whiz- 
zing trolley. But a quick negative motion 
from her sent the motorman sliding on, and 
as the car melted by, Amice’s policeman con- 
fronted the pair. 

“Here he is; arrest him!” called Amice, 
promptly, plucking the sleeve of his coat in 
her excitement. “Arrest him, quickly! he 
will get away!” 

Still the wary policeman hesitated. 

“If you don’t instantly arrest him I’!] have 
you dismissed from the force.” 

A reluctant but detaining hand was laid 
on the man’s elegant coat, in response to 
which he turned on Amice in dark wrath, and 
with a look which was meant to terrorize, 
gave a warning. 

“Madam, your little joke is going too far. 
If you have an imnocent man arrested, as 
I suppose you know, you can be arrested your- 
self.” : 

“He is right, lady; you’d better let ’im 
go.” \ 

“T tell you to arrest him, and to take him 
to the station-house.” 

The policeman looked bored; and dropped 
the detaining hand. 

“Fifty dollars!” gasped Amice. 

“All right, if you will have your way,” 
murmured the blue-coated martyr to women’s 
tempers, and the strange party of three cross- 
ed the tracks and the avenue. 

“There is no use making any excitement 
about this lady’s unpleasant demands,” spoke 
Mr. Armitage, reasonably. “ Let us all walk 
quietly to the station-house and get the mat- 
ter settled.” 

Some sort of an examination was at once 
instituted. Mr. Armitage refused his name 
and address. That was all the damaging 
evidence except Amice’s assertions, and these 
provoked smiles of incredulity. 

But Amice held that she was right. 
And she was, in so far as Mr. Armitage’s 
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character was concerned. He was found to 
be a noted apartment thief. Charges against 
him were innumerable; the city detectives 
had tried for years to “nail him,” and it 
wrung Amice’s heart when she received one 
day a tearful visit from his wife, a dependent 
simpleton who thought her husband a news- 
paper man. 

But where was the ruby? It seemed as far 
from her as ever. The prisoner had made no 
mention of it, and it was but scant satisfac- 
tion to have worked so hard merely to bring 
an ordinary felon to justice. Meanwhile Her- 
rick was away, and his silence showed his 
pride. 

George was prevailed unon by much tact 
and a week full of winning grace to visit the 
man in jail. He returned with no news. The 
.man was mute on the subject of the ruby. 
The detectives, too, failed to find it. 

It had never occurred to Amice before she 
entered a jail how abrupt were the menners 
of its servitors. “A lady to see you” was the 
only warning she had of her nearness to the 
cell of the man whose arrest she had caused. 

He was limp with idleness, but started up 
alertly, and bowed with exaggerated courtesy. 

“ Ah, companions again!” he rallied. 

“You recognize me, then.” 

“Tt were ungracious not to, when you have 
so securely provided for my future. I have, 
besides, done all in my power to induce you 
hither, but at times I doubted my efficacy.” 

“You have done—” began Amice. 

“My best, as one is bound to do where you 
are concerned,” and he bowed again. “ This 
time my best was a masterly inactivity. You 
wanted your ruby very badly, did you not? 
You thought I had it, did you not? Then, 
I argued, she will come to me for it. But, 
instead, you sent impertinent detectives, and, 
recently, your brother. But such people bore 
me. I knew that if I held my silence you 
would come.” 

“What do you wish to say to me?” she 
asked, swallowing her indignation. 

“ Whatever you wish me to say.” 

“ Where is my ruby?” 
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“You are asking a very serious question.” 

“You have no idea how serious.” 

“To me? Surely no; one jewel more or 
less will not affect the weight of my crown. 
I have an imtuition it relates to two things 
I saw in the papers—the postponement of the 
marriage of Miss Coert to Mr. Herrick, and 
the latter’s detention in Cuba.” 

Amice was mute. Her fingers were getting 
burned through playing with fire. She flush- 
ed, bit her lip, looked down to hide her moist- 
ening eyes, and was as much demoralized as a 
schoolgirl. 

The man studied her. 

“T know nothing about your ruby,” he said 
at last, roughly. “ Will you have the kind- 
ness to go?” And she fled down the barren 
corridor to the open air. 


“T met Hicks at the club, to-day, Amice,” 
said George Coert to his sister, after*the 
servants had withdrawn at the close of din- 
ner. 

“ Yes ?” 

“He’s just up from Cuba. Says Herrick 
sails next week for Japan.” 

Amice leaned over to straighten a droop- 
ing rose in the épergne. 

“Just as well, I fancy,” added Coert, re- 
lentlessly, to the silent Amice. Then, to a 
servant who entered and spoke, he said, “ Ill 
see the man in the hall.” 

“Tt’s Miss Coert he wishes to see, sir.” 

“No matter; I’ll do as I said.” 

Coert was gone but a moment or two, but 
Amice felt that something vital was taking 
place. 

Coert returned with a look of aggressive- 
ness still hanging about him from his inter- 
view. He reseated himself at the table where 
he had been smoking, and tried his cigar to 
see if it were still burning. After a slow puff 
or two, he looked up. 

“ Well, Amice, I’ve been dead wrong. That 
fellow Armitage has sent a pawnbroker here 
with your ruby. Here it is.” A pause. “ You 
don’t mind if I go out for a bit, do you? I 
want to get a despatch off to Herrick.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—(Continued) 


T was two o’clock in the after- 

noon, and the Duchess was 
alone in her dressing-room. 
She was alone, had been 
alone, through the whole 
morning, refusing admittance 
to the usual visitors of the toilette,in the hope 
that Claude might come. She had learned, 
like the rest of the court, of the letter deliver- 
ed in the chapel. But the reason of it, which 
was so well known to her, the court but guess- 
ed. Her desire to see her cousin again was un- 
aceountably strong; and she could not believe 
that he would make no effort to see her—for 
the last time. Nevertheiess, the hours had 
passed, and Claude neither had sent her any 
word of farewell, nor had come himself. She 
was anxious, and she was bored. The King, 
who had that morning been informed that 
she was ill, had gone hunting. Versailles 
was deserted. Even Victorine was at Ram- 
bouillet. And so madame, more restless with 
every passing instant, was at last guilty of 
the imprudence of sending for the man whose 
banishment was caused by his having dared 
to enter too closely into her life. 

Her note finally dispatched by the only 
man in her household whom she could trust, 
she drank a second cup of chocolate and ate 
a filet of venison, of royal shooting, with some 
appetite. Afterward, with the assistance of 
Antoinette, she made one of her most care- 
ful negligee toilettes, in which the careless- 
Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIV. 
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Her dress was 
She wore not a single 
jewel, wiped off every trace of rouge, took 
the ornaments from her hair, and brushed its 
powdery locks till the bright gold lay in nat- 
ural waves about her neck; and Madame de 
Chateauroux had become as beautiful as flat- 


ness was obviously becoming. 
entirely of white. 


tery itself could have painted her. She was, 
at this time, nearly seven and twenty years 
of age. Her face was still young, but her 
manner was old—older than that of the King. 
She had acquired long ago the carriage of 
a King’s consort, and that was, indeed, a 
réle which she had played so much 
that it had become a natural part of her- 
self. 

She had faced difficult situations since her 
childhood; and never, save once with her 
dead father and once with her husband, the 
old Marquis de la Tournelle, had she lost 
control of herself and of the affair in hand. 
It had made her too self-confident in ap- 
pearance —a fact which she realized but 
could not change. She would have liked to- 
day to play a younger part with Claude; but 
she sighed and shook her head as Antoinette 
finally tied back the shining hair with a 
white ribbon, and the grand manner descend- 
ed upon her like a pall. 

It was now a full half-hour since she had 
sat in the little room, waiting, and looking 
out upon the bleak court-yard below her win- 
dow. She had ceased to think, and her ap- 
pearance was that of a statue in marble, when 
Antoinette softly pushed open the door of 
her room and allowed a cloaked and hatted 
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figure to pass in. The door closed again af- 
ter the entrance, and, at the same time, there 
was a little click from the antechamber be- 
yond, as the faithful maid locked the door 
that opened upon the great corridor. In the 
boudoir of the favorite two people were 
alone. 

With a slight movement of the shoulders 
Claude dropped his enveloping mantle upon 
a chair behind him, and threw his hat down 
upon it also. Then, impulsively, he turned 
toward his cousin, as though, upon the spot, 
he would have taken her in his arms and 
told her all that he had come to say. But 
there was something in her attitude that 
stopped him; something that even forced 
him back a pace from his advance. As a 
matter of fact the Duchess meant to be her- 
self mistress of the scene, and, having no 
idea of Claude’s ill-advised intent, she seated 
herself quietly on a chair with her back to 
the drawn window-curtain, and with a ges- 
ture peculiar to herself bade him draw a tab- 
ouret to her knee. He went to her obediently, 
leoking at her with repressed expectation in 
his white face. After an instant’s hesita- 
tion she said, slowly, 

“And so, my poor Claude, it is come to 
the end.” 

His reply was quick. 
not the end yet.” 

“What! What are you saying? You are 
exiled, Claude.” 

“ Ah, yes. The King told you that.” 

“Tt was not the King told me that. Do 
you mean that the story of the letter of ban- 
ishment is not true?” 

Claude was silent. 

“Why do you say it is not the end?” 

“ Because, Anne, I mean that for me it shall 
be the beginning.” 

“Of what?’ 

“Of freedom—of life—of love.” 

“ Love!” 

“ Yes.” 

The Duchess was puzzled. She drew slight- 
ly away from him. “Then there is some one 
—some one of whom I know nothing ?”’ 

“Yes, Anne, some one of whom you know 
nothing. Would you hear who it is? No, 
remain where you are! That some one whom 
I love, whom I have come to to-day, with 
whom now I am going to plead for life,is your 
real self. You have forgotten it in life here, 
my Anne. You have forgotten, in the midst 
of your estate, in the midst of the court ways, 


“No, Anne. It is 
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what you were before all that was part of 
you. Listen. We played together, you and I 
and Alexandre and Henri and Louise and 
Pauline, in the gardens of the old chateau, 
by the river-bank, and through the forest. 
We were the youngest, you and I. Alexandre 
was our leader, and we obeyed him as our gen- 
eral. I liked you then better than the other 
girls, though you always mocked at me for a 
baby, while Louise was gentle, and Pauline 
always in difficulty. And after, we sepa- 
rated, all of us. You were sent to the Ursu- 
lines, I to Languedoc with a tutor, Alexandre 
to Paris. It was there in the old Hétel de 
Mailly, at Alexandre’s wedding with Louise, 
that again we came together. Ah, Anne, 
Anne, I think you have not forgotten what 
followed! The first scandal, Alexandre’s 
death, Louise’s life in the little apartments, 
how the King grew weary, how little Pau- 
line was brought from her convent, how she, 
too, was sacrificed to infamy, and how she 
died —how she was murdered. Anne, 
you—” 

“Stop, Claude!” 

“Not yet. Pauline was murdered, I say; 
poisoned in her sickness. And then, Anne, 
then the way was opened for you by Madame 
de Mazarin’s death. How should the rest of 
us have guessed, your father, I, Henri, al- 
ready unhappy with Madame de Mailly-Nésle 
—how should we have guessed that you, too, 
should have followed in the footsceps of your 
sisters? Mon Dieu, Anne! In your widow- 
hood, after Maurepas took the Hétel Mazarin, 
Henri’s house was open to you. Why did 
you choose instead to put yourself under the 
protection not of the Queen, not of Louise, 
but of his Majesty? And then—the end was 
so swift. You drove Louise pitilessly away; 
you ruined d’Agenois with your coquetries; 
you infatuated the King with your daring 
and your loftiness; your title was bestowed, 
you reigned, and now—there is the last, my 
history with you. I know your life, Anne, 
from its beginning to to-day. You know what 
my feeling has always been. And now, when 
I am so nearly at the end of hope, you would 
have me make no resistance to fate; you 
would have me acquiesce; you would have me 
bid you good-by with de Gévres’s manner, and 
leave you, quietly. I have right to more than 
that.” 

“All this is well enough if you wish it, 
little one. Neither do those long ‘ reeollec- 
tions’ of thine disturb me, save that they are 
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very stupid, my Claude. But now, how shall 
you continue? Are there yet more of them?” 
Evidently the Duchess was not overpleased 
with the imterview, so far. 

“T have done with the recollections, but I 
have more to say,” returned the boy, un- 
daunted by her manner. “I have something 
to say which, once before, you have heard, 
but which you shall listen to again. It is 
why I obeyed your note. In other case I 
should have left Versailles without seeing 
you. It is something that I am going to of- 
fer you, something that I have to give that is 
not elsewhere, I think, to be found in Ver- 
sailles. You will seek long, Anne, before you 
find it again. It is something that you, and 
every woman about you, make light of daily; 
and yet it is what women—ay, and men— 
sell their souls for.” 

“Love,” murmured Madame la Duchesse, 
absently. 

“Yes, it is love—my love, that I have to 
give. Anne to you, here, being as you are, 
what you are, belonging to none who has the 
right to guard you, paid with much gold, it 
is true, yet with false gold, puppet-queen, 
without real honor in any heart, your name 
a by-word in many countries—” 

“Ah! Ah! You insult—” 

“T speak truth! You know that. To you, 
I say, who have so little of love, none of real 
honor, I offer all. 1 offer you marriage, a 
name unstained, a pure-hearted devotion, a 
life that shall be pure. Ah, now, Anne, now, 
I am making you feel! There. Do not turn 
from me. No, no. Listen! I did not mean 
it. Forget what I have said — forgive it. 
Think only of how I have suffered. Think 
how utterly I love you; how I am a man des- 
perate. My whole existence, my heart, my 
mind, my hopes, are here, at your feet. Crush 
them — you kill-me. You cannot spurn 
all. To leave you is to enter a living death. 
Why — why— you must know what love 
means! It means that my soul belongs to you; 
that in you, for you only, forever, I live. How, 
then, can you let me go from you? You will 
be tearing the heart from my body. You 
know that all my life—it has been you. Had 
I ever cared for another it would not have 
mattered so. Anne ”—he was upon his knee 
—*“ Anne, ‘you shall come with me! You 
shall come away with me—into the sweetest 
exile that ever man was blessed with. Why, 
look you, I take you from a palace, but I 
will give you that which I shall transform to 
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paradise. Oh, my dear—my dear—lI can say 
no more. Anne, Anne, I die for you!” 

Both her hands were in his, clasped so 
tightly that it paimed her. Much of the 
force of his passion .had entered into her. 
It could not but do so, for it was too real. 
She was trembling; her breath came unstead- 
ily, and she could not give her answer with 
his upturned eyes upon her. Gently, very 
gently, she pushed him from her, rose from 
her chair, and, turning away from him, be- 
gan to pace the end of the room, steadying 
herself as she walked. De Mailly, a little 
dazed now, the reaction from his nervous 
strain already beginning to overcome him, 
passed slowly to the opposite side of the dress- 
ing-room, and stood there with his back to the 
door, one cold hand pressed to his damp fore- 
head. His face was deathly white. His body 
quivered. Presently madame stopped, in her 
walk, before her cabinet of toys, opened one 
little drawer, and took something therefrom. 
Then she went over to where her cousin was 
standing, and, with an effort, spoke. 

“Thank you,” she said, dreamily, “ for 
what you have said to me. May God, in his 
goodness, bless you, little cousin. You know 
that it is all useless, what you wish. Some 
day you will be glad that my place was here; 
that I knew that I was not fit for you. Re- 
member it. I am not fit for you. You spoke 
truth at_first. See, I grant you all that. 
You must go your way alone. Such as I 
could not make you happy. I—give you only 
this—if you care to take it—for memory. 
Tis all I have. As to my love—who knows 
what I love—or where? Adieu.” 

She held something out to him, something 
white, and heavy with gold and little jewels. 
It was the mate to that gauntlet which he had 
won from her and given to the King ten days 
ago. He took it, mechanically, and placed it, 
almost without looking at it, in a pocket. 
Then he picked up his cloak and hat. Slow- 
ly he put both on; and, once more, all ac- 
coutred, he turned to look at her. Her back 
was toward him. Her head was bent. He 
could not speak coherently. He put out his 
hand and felt for the fastening of the door. 
He drew a long breath. He pushed it open. 
An effort, two steps, a slight mist before his 
eyes—he was gone. In the antechamber 
Henri, with haggard face and tears uncon- 
cealed, was waiting also for a clasp of the 
hand, to bid him Godspeed to his banish- 


ment. 











“1 GIVE YOU ONLY THIS—IF YOU CARE TO TAKE IT FOR MEMORY, 
Drawn by Agruve T. Keven 





















































BOOK II.—DEBORAH 
CHAPTER I 


A SHIP COMES IN 


LL night the waters of the Chesapeake 
A and those of the Atlantic beyond, had 
been tumbling under the force of a 
fresh east wind, that was bearing an incoming 
vessel straight up to her harbor and home. 
But, with the first streak of gray along the far 
horizon, Night ceased to flap her dusky wings, 
and the wind fainted till it was but a breath. 
The wavelets lapped against the ship’s side, 
and her captain, longing for home, shrugged 
his big shoulders and crowded on all sail. 

It was a fair dawn. The whole stretch 
of sky over the bay was flushed with pink 
and beamy with gold; while beyond this the 
clear, greenish turquoise of mid-sky and the 
West grew so vivid that the last clinging 
night-mist melted away, and the day waited 
only for the Sun. He came at last—a great, 
fiery wheel, dripping from a watery bath, and 
pouring his splendor back to the waters again 
till the river ran gold, dazzling the eyes of 
the gulls that veered across its breast down to 
the bay and out toward the salty sea. And 
the sun woke the forests of birches and pop- 
lars and spruce, colored the dandelions in the 
grass all over again, drank dew from the 
flower-cups, played with the breeze among the 
peach-blossoms of the orchard on the bank, 
and finally entered into the quaint breakfast- 
room of a colonial house, Trevor Manor, that 
stood on the river Severn, three miles from 
the city of Annapolis. 

Adam, the house butler, very black and very 
sleepy, was in this small apartment, dusting. 
From the next room Lilith, his wife, hummed, 
in a rich contralto, over her sweeping. Other- 
wise the house was still; for the sun rises 
early in May. 

The breakfast-room wherein Adam worked, 
or played at work, is worthy of description, 
perhaps, for the colonial country-side knew 
nothing just like it. It was the southwest 
corner room on the lower floor, opening out 
of the library, but so easily accessible from 
the kitchen, which was fifty feet from the 
house, that the family commonly used it for 
all their meals. The general Southern fashion 
of dining in the central hall—a matter of 
hospitality—had its drawbacks. On the north 
side of the breakfast-room were the library 
door, a small buffet covered with the best 
cheynay, some chased silver, and a little Ve- 
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netian glass-ware, the pride of the family 
heart; and, on the other side of the doorway, 
a badly done family portrait. In the east 
wall was a large fireplace, with a mantel above, 
on which stood two large porcelain jars, and 
a black bust of Plato, over which hung a 
recent print of his Majesty King George. 
To the south a large window looked out upon 
the yard behind; but the western wall of this 
little place was no wall at all. Across the 
top of it, just below the ceiling, a grudging 
support to the upper story was given by a 
heavy oaken beam. Beneath this all was 
glass. The little, opal-like, diamond-shaped 
panes were wont to catch the rays of the after- 
noon sun, and make the room from noon to 
twilight a blinding, rainbow cloud of light. 
A door too there was here, all of glass, and 
bound with lead—a real triumph of crafts- 
man’s skill in those simple days. It had 
been Madam Trevor’s idea, however, and 
where was the workman in Maryland who 
would not have been stimulated to inspiration 
with Madam Trevor to oversee his work? The 
door opened upon a terrace which led by a 
little flight of steps down into the rose-garden, 
or by a diverging path off to the big round 
kitchen, in which last building the morning 
fires had now been lit, and Chloe, with Phyllis, 
her seullion, daughter, and probable successor, 
was plucking spring chickens for the morning 
meal. 

Adam and Lilith, their first tasks ended, 
were now setting the table in the breakfast- 
room, with table-cloth of unbleached linen, 
the ordinary service of burnished pewter, 
silver knives, and carving-set of steel, horn- 
handled. When the six places at the oval 
table had been prepared, Lilith disappeared 
through the glass door, to return presently 
with a great platter of newly picked strawber- 
ries, green-stemmed, scarlet, and fragrant, and 
still glistening with dew. This was set in 
the centre of the table, while, on either side, 
stood an earthen-ware bow! heaped with su- 
gar, patiently scraped by Adam from the 
high, hard loaves that came, wrapped in bright 
purple “dye-paper” up from the Spanish 
Indies. 

The sun being by this time nearly two 
hours high in the heavens, the breakfast-room 
was deserted by serving-folk to regain a more 
tranquil tone for the reception of its ordinary 
habitants. Through the open door came the 
breath of the May morning, heavy with the 
sweetness of the garden just outside. Plato 
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THE YOUNG MAN ROSE, AND BOWED AS HE SHOULD HAVE DONE. 
Drawn by Arruve JT. Keurer. 
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gazed mildly down upon the two or three 
lazy flies that hummed over the strawberries, 
and onee a robin from the woods near by 
skimmed into the room, brushed past the de- 
canters on the buffet, halted for a second on 
a jar near King George, and made a darting 
exit through the open southern window. 

Finally into the waiting solitude came Sir 
Charles—Sir Charles, tall, slender, graceful, 
freshly wigged and powdered, his Lieutenant’s 
uniform of scarlet and white in harmony with 
the morning, the Gentleman's Magazine in 
one of his well-kept hands, an eye-glass on a 
silken cerd in the other. He seated himself 
in an evidently accustomed place at the table, 
pushed back his chair a little, comfortably 
crossed his legs, and began to reperuse an ar- 
ticle on the -best methods of preserving fox- 
brushes, which had engaged his attention 
the evening before. He was not a rapid 
reader, and he had not half finished the col- 
umn, when he felt, unmistakably, another 
presence near him. Thereupon he permitted 
himself an unmannerly luxury. 

“ Good-morning, Debby,” he murmured, 
without looking up. 

“ Good-morning, Sir Charles.” 

Then, quickly throwing aside his paper, the 
young man rose, bowed as he should have 
done, and stood looking at her who was before 
him. 

Deborah stood in the glass doorway, half in 
and half out of the room. Her face was 
slightly flushed, and her hair, as usual, in a 
state of delightful, crinkly disorder. Other- 
wise her appearance was immaculate, and for 
all Sir Charles could have told, she might 
have been in a costume of broeade and lace. 
It was no more, however, than a faded blue 
and white home-spun linen over a petticoat 
of brown holland, with a small white muslin 
kerchief crossed upon her breast. She was 
bareheaded, and the hair that had been tossed 
into a thousand rebellious ringlets was tied 
back with a blue ribbon. Deborah Travis, 
Sir Charles Fairfield’s second cousin, and 
Madam Trevor’s first, was, at this time, sevén- 
teen years old, and not yet so pretty as she 
gave promise of being—later. Nevertheless, 
Sir Charles’s poorly concealed devotion in her 
direction was a matter that was not discussed 
in the Trevor family. The tongues of slaves, 
however, are seldom bridled among them- 
selves; and neat things upon this interesting 
topic were not infrequently spoken round 
cabin fires on cool evenings in the quarters. 
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“ You’ve quite recovered, I trust, Deborah, 
from your—your indisposition of yester- 
day ¢” 

The girl’s cheeks grew pink as she answer- 
ed quietly, “ Quite, thank you, Sir Charles.” 

“Twas another experiment in the still- 
room?” he ventured. 

“Of course,” she responded, reluctantly, 
and in a tone that finished the topic. 

There was a pause. The Governor’s Lieu- 
tenant was finding himself again. “ Will you 
not come in, Mistress Debby?” he said, final- 
ly. “Or may I come out and walk in the 
garden a little with you!” 

“Thank you, I shall come in. 
is ready, but the rest are late.” 

“And you have been in the still-room all 
this while?” 

“No. I have been in the twelve-acre field, 
and as far as Hudson’s swamp.” 

“Devil take me! What were you doing 
there ?”’ 

“I was hunting for a plant—but | could 
not get it. I brought home some young to- 
bacco instead.” 

“ Why—why—Deborah, ’tis always plants 
with you. Can you find nothing nearer home 
to suit your pleasure’ Tell me the plant you 
sought, and I will hunt for it to the other 
end o’ Maryland if you command.” 

“Thank you, Sir Charles, but in a month 
I shall pluck it for myself, at the end of the 
huckleberry path. ’Tis spotted hemlock. I 
found one, young yet, but well looking, which 
I shall gather as soon as ’tis big enough.” 

“ Spotted hemlock! Child, ’tis rank poison! 
I'd a horse die of it once in—” 

He broke off suddenly and turned about 
as Madam Trevor, with her younger daugh- 
ter, Lucy, rustled into the room. The elder- 
ly lady looked rather sharply from her nephew 
to her young cousin as she came in; but she 
could read neither face. Sir Charles bowed 
with great respect, and Deborah gave her 
usual demure courtesy for the morning. Lucy 
was a slight, pretty creature, with thin, silky 
dark hair, lively blue eyes, and a waist as 
trim as Deborah’s own. She. greeted the two 
cousins with equal grace, but seemed to pre- 
fer Deborah’s company, drawing her a little 
on one side to show a spindle-prick upon her 
finger. Their whispered conversation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the master of 
the house, Madam Trevor’s only son, Vin- 
cent. He was a well-built, muscular fellow, 
a trifle short for his breadth of shoulder, with 
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the family’s blue eyes, and hair so black that 
the powder but badly concealed its hue. He 
greeted his mother with profound respect, 
lightly kissed his sister’s cheek, and nodded 
to Deborah in a preoccupied fashion. Then, 
joining Charles at the buffet, he proceeded 
to mix their first potation of the day, two 
Venice glasses filled with Jamaica rum, sugar, 
and water. Both gentlemen drank to the 
health of Madam Trevor, who acknowledged 
the usual courtesy with a slight nod, and 
then, seating herself at the head of the table, 
drew toward her the platter of strawberries. 

“We are not to wait for Virginia?” asked 
Vincent, taking his place. 

Madam was about to reply, when, from 
the little passageway beyond the library, 
came the crisp rustle of stiff petticoats, and 
Virginia Trevor, the belle of Annapolis, tall, 
fresh of complexion, unrouged, of slender 
figure and delicate, patrician features, came 
smilingly into the room. The gentlemen hast- 
ened to rise, and Sir Charles lifted back her 
chair. 

“Thank you. Your pardon, madam, for 
being late. Amanda was very slow.” 

“After your wakefulness of last night I 
had not imagined that you would attempt 
to rise this morning,” answered her mo- 
ther. 

Virginia glanced at Lucy, and a half smile 
passed between them. It was over before 
Madam Trevor perceived it. 

“Debby was the sick one yesterday,” ob- 
served Lucy, gently. “ But you seem to be 
quite recovered to-day,” she finished, turning 
to her cousin, just as Adam entered from the 
kitchen, bearing with him a platter of fried 
chickens, crisply browned and smoking, while 
Lilith followed with hoe-cake and bacon. 

“ Deborah’s illness seems to be a matter of 
her own choice,” remarked Madam Trevor, 
with displeasure in her tone. “She has been 
warned of the dangers of her strange and 
useless experiments. If she chooses to go 
her way against all advice, she must accept 
the consequences of such folly.” 

Deborah was silent, and appeared uncon- 
cerned at the reproof. Virginia, however, 
rather unwisely spoke in her favor. “ In- 
deed Debby’s experiments would seem to me 
most useful, mother. You yourself say that 
no one about Annapolis can make such rose 
and lavender water, or distil such cordials 
and strong waters as she. The still-room, 
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too, is a different place since she was given 
charge over it.” 

“T was not of the opinion, Virginia, that 
Deborah’s illness resulted either from rose- 
And, as to the still- 
room, who enters it to know how it may be 
kept ?” 

“Madam Trevor, I have never refused en- 
trance to any one of the family or the slaves 
who has wished to enter the room you gave 
me charge over! Indeed, Lucy—” 

“That is enough, Deborah.” 

Sir Charles Fairfield, though to all appear- 
ances he had not been listening to the short 
conversation, flushed a little at the manner 
in which it was ended, and, raising his voice, 
he addressed Vincent: 

“Will you ride in to town with me to-day? 
I’ve not waited on his Excellency for a week. 
On my life, they give us an easy time out 
here! Fancy a full-pay staff-officer at home, 
in camp, not seeing his colonel for a week! 
I must really ride in to-day. -Come with me, 
Vincent, and see what idea there is of a chase 
next week.” 

Vincent poured out another tankard of 
quince cider and slowly shook his head. “ ’Tis 
not possible to-day, Charles. They are just 
beginning to top the tobacco. I am going 
over all the fields to-day with Thompson, and 
there are three new blacks to be graded.” 

“Pa’don, Mas’ Trev’!” cried a black boy 

in house livery, who came running in from 
the front. “ Docta’ Caw’l and Mist’ Cawlve’t 
outside on th’ ho’ses, an’ say can they come 
in?” 
* “Go to meet them and bring them here at 
onee,’ Vincent,” commanded Madam Trevor, 
at the same time sounding a hand-bell for 
Adam and Lilith. 

Vincent and Charles hurried from the room, 
while the ladies drew more closely together at 
the table, and two extra places were laid. 

“Bring some fresh chicken and hot bacon 
and hoe-cake, Adam; and have Chloe fry some 
oysters and tap a barrel of apple-jack.” 

The slaves scurried away to the kitchen 
again as the sound of deep masculine voices 
was heard in the library. The guests entered 
the breakfast-room side by side, and the four 
ladies rose to greet them; Madam Trevor 
first, with her daughters just behind her, and 
Deborah, with suddenly eager eyes, a little 
to one side. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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: HE newest thing in Paris is 
wai the new postage stamps. We 
do not like them very well. 
We have to put little blue 
patches on our foreign let- 
ters, such as up to now have 
only been used to carry every-day epistles at 
home, and it doesn’t seem like treating the 
former with proper respect. So automatic are 
the processes of the human intellect, that I be- 
lieve no announcements of the proposed 
change have made the officials in certain 
remote parts of the world accept the stamps 
at all. On the Russian frontier late letters 
were held as bearing “ postage not in the cir- 
culation.” It strikes dismay to my heart to 
think of anything which can further compli- 
eate the difficulty of getting letters into Rus- 
sia. I have never yet had a letter addressed 
to that country reach its destination. The 
police cannot read my handwriting. 

Did you know that the Russian Emperor 
did not have typhoid fever? It seems odd 
that this has, so far as I know, escaped the 
reporters of the world, and never been pub- 
lished. What he really did have was an oper- 
ation for some sort of a gathering in: the 
head. It is this that has given him the ter- 
rible headaches to which he has been sub- 
ject of late. This fact I have from a member 
of the family of the Emperor’s private coun- 
sel. Another member of this same. family 
is a physician, and he told me that the oper- 
ation explained the published daily bulletins 
which had so puzzled the Paris doctors. 
They contained no suggestion whatever of 
typhoid; in fever a man’s pulse is not 39° 
(centigrade) one day and 36° the next. “ That 
is the pulse of a man losing blood,” said 
my informant. It would not have done at 
all to let the people know that the integrity 
of the sacred person of the Czar had been 
violated by common mortals, so the illness was 
given out as typhoid fever. The Emperor 
bore the experience finely, and will be in 
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much better health than ever before after 
he has entirely gained his strength. 

Another new thing here has been a salon 
for the exhibition of artistic presents, made 
by both men and women. It was shown in 
that charming little place, “La Plume,” so 
associated with Mallarmé, with Chéret, Au- 
brey Beardsley, and other poster-makers, with 
everything that is an innovation in the line 
of decorative art. This seemed to me an 
interesting departure, for the moment that 
art is applied to all things in the household, 
and that men and women, on equal grounds, 
give to this their best energies, the era of 
monstrosities in antimacassars, worsted slip- 
pers, in all the idiotic commonplaces on which 
women used to waste their time, will be past. 
At “La Plume” you saw in the same exhi- 
bition a Rodin marble and a tea-cozy; a bust 
by Fix-Masseau, and a sofa pillow. We no- 
ticed the ink-stands and little objets dart by 
Mr. Spicer-Simson. They are most of them 
symbolic; the “ Voyage of Life,” for instance, 
is a dreamy silver figure in a dull-silver boat, 
with the ink in the stern. This sounds com- 
monplace, but the charming modelling and 
the simplicity of the execution make it dis- 
tinguished. 

We have been lately to Mr. Spicer-Simson’s 
studio, which is also that of his American 
wife—a miniature-painter. It is in a tall 
old house on the quais by the Seine, towards 
Versailles. The back windows give one of 
those surprises you so often come on in 
Paris. 


“The city swims in verdure, beautiful 
As Venice on the waters, the sea-swan,” 


says Mrs. Browning. 

And as you look out here, the eye, as far 
as it ean reach, loses itself in feathery green, 
cobwebbed in these winter twilights with 
evanescent mists, a dreamy view, full of sug- 
gestion for that “inward eye” which is the 
bliss of artists. The studio, of course, had 














RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PARIS 


im it many “ petits pots,” as they are called 
in Paris—the artistic jugs made by Carriés, 
Delaherche, and others. “ These,” said Mr. 
Spicer-Simson, “are some of Carriés’s fail- 
ures!” picking up some pots of beautiful 
glaze. The sculptor said he got them at the 
Bon Marché while Carriés was still alive; 
things that the master had sold for a song, 
unsigned. “And many of his failures have 
turned out his greatest successes,” added the 
sculptor. ‘ 

Among the most beautiful artistic things 
at the “Plume” were the works of another 
sculptor who has an artist wife, the Rus- 
sian, M. Vallgren. Madame Vallgren, if I 
am correctly informed, is the only woman 
who took a silver medal in the department of 
sculpture at the Exposition. This was given 
her quite as much. for her artistic book-bind- 
ing as for her statues and busts. Her hus- 
band was a Grand Prix. They live in a quaint 
hotel in the Faubourg St.-Honoré; a series of 
great, mysterious rooms crowded with the 
artistic fancies, projects, finished and unfin- 
ished conceptions, of this wonderfully gifted 
man and woman. Here is a sculptured fire- 
place, with “Cadets de Gascogne” running 
along the front in low relief. It is the model 
of one made by M. Vallgren for Rostand. 

Madame Vallgren’s book-covers are first 
made in the clay, in low relief, and then put 
into leather. They are exquisite landscapes, 
conventionalized sufficiently to be adapted to 
the purpose for which they are intended. Or 
they are symbolistic, such as Vedder made to 
illustrate Omar Khayyém. In every case they 
are individual and distinguished as works 
of art, and her sculpture is no less so. She 
herself is young, vivacious, and full of vital- 
ity. 

A woman we have been extremely interest- 
ed in lately, or a young girl rather, is Marie 
Heurtin, a French Helen Keller, but even 
more wonderful than Helen Keller, since the 
latter lost the senses of sight, speech,’ and 
hearing at the age of eighteen months, so 
that the two senses left may be aided by un- 
conscious cerebration, based upon early im- 
pressions or unconscious memory of impres- 
sions gained before these senses disappeared. 
Marie Heurtin, however, unlike Laura Bridg- 
man, Helen Keller, or Martha Obrech, was 
born deaf, dumb, and blind. Up to the time 
when she was ten years old she was apparent- 
ly not only completely idiotic, but also a most 
impossible little person who lay down on 
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the ground and rolled at the slightest thing 
which displeased her, shrieked for hours to- 
gether, only slapped people if they tried to 
show her any tenderness, and was altogether 
so violent that she was sent away -from two 
institutions for deaf mutes, and passed on 
to the nuns at Larnay as a perfect little sav- 
age for whom it was quite useless to try to 
do anything. I know of no more fascinating 
story than that of the means by which these 
devoted sisters first tamed the little shrew, 
then taught her. Sister St.-Marguerite it 
was who gave her her first idea. Marie Heur- 
tin had brought away with her a little knife, 
which she seemed to love. Sister St.-Mar- 
guerite, who had got the child’s confidence 
in a way, took away the knife, making mean- 
while in the hand of the little girl the sign 
which in the deaf and dumb language means 
knife. Then the knife was put back into her 
hand with the same sign. After a time Marie 
Heurtin began to comprehend that there was 
a connection between the sign and the ob- 
ject. From the knife Sister St.-Margue- 
rite went on to repeat the same experience 
with the fruits the little girl liked best. In 
the end she understood that for everything 
there was some particular sign by which it 
could be designated. 

Learnitig to read and write for the little 
Marie was similar in detail to what we know 
of all deaf mutes. It is when she becomes 
for us an individual, however, when we find 
a personality looming through this strange 
mist which enveloped it, that the story be- 
comes particularly full of interest. What 
are the ideas of Marie Heurtin upon the 
world in which she lives and all the things 
contained therein? Space, for her, is a great 
“empty hole” through which the hand can 
roam on all sides without encountering an 
obstacle. Distance means walking ahead a 
long time. Her idea of space, nevertheless, 
is so exact that she can walk directly across 
a room and open e door without confusion or 
hesitation. Unconsciously she must measure 
her movements, for if interrupted she loses 
herself entirely. To be old is something that 
happens to you when you have “walked a 
great, great deal.” 

Marie Heurtin has a keen sense of beauty, 
and an intense esthetic pleasure in beautiful 
things. Her sense of touch is so exquisitely 
delieate that she can enjoy line and color in 
an embroidery or tapestry by simply passing 
her hand over the design. 
































ARLY in the au- 
kK tumn were first 

seen the velvet 
and velveteen gowns 
that are now so tre- 
mendously fashionable 
that .a woman who 
does not possess one 
feels that she is quite 
behind the age. There 
are a good many wo- 
men who feel so, how- 
ever, for the positive 
edict that a_ velvet 
gown is necessary was 
not made public until 
after many of the win- 


ter outfits had been 
made up. Fortunate- 
ly neither velvet nor 
velveteen is a _ very 


warm material, so that 
it would “be possible to 
wear it until quite late 
in the spring. The 
chances are, therefore, 
that we will see a good 
many of them turned 
out by the fashionable 
dressmakers until the 
moment when the 
spring suits are under 
way; for even the most 
forehanded individuals 
leave their spring cos- 
tumes until a little later 
in the season. Exces- 
sive simplicity is the 
key-note of the newest 
of these costumes. Un- 
broken lines, and, of 
course, a faultless fit to 
the jacket and hang for 


the skirt, but absolutely no trimming of any 
kind, not even fancy buttons, are seen. on 
Very smart gowns in plain black for 


the latest. 
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Spring eventne weap of pink mousseline, black 
velvet, and guipure. 
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velvet have the skirt 
of medium length made 
in quite the old bell 
shape, but with a tre- 
mendous flare, and with 
an inverted box-pleat 
at the back. The jack- 
et, in Eton shape at the 
back, has long square 
tabs in front, and is 
double-breasted. The 
collar is of medium 
height and round, faced 
with the velvet, as are 
also the revers. The 
sleeves of ordinary size 
are in the coat-sleeve 
shape, unrelieved even 
by a cuff. With this is 
worn one of the new 
velvet hats in beef-eat- 
er shape, with the full 
crown and wide brim, 
and around the crown 
is a gold band of passe- 
menterie, the only 
note of color in the 
entire costume. Of 
course this is more or 
less of a trying fashion, 
but when well made 
and worn by a woman 
of good figure, it is the 
smartest kind of a 
gown, and one of the 
most expensive, for the 
velvet is of the finest 
quality, and no one but 
a first-class tailor or 
dressmaker can work 
satisfactorily in vel- 
vet. 

Another gown, cost- 


ing about half the price but also exceed- 
ingly smart, which was finished last week 
trousseau, was of a deep 
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wine-color velveteen with a 
tiny fleck of white through it, 
and with an uncommonly 
heavy pile. The skirt had a 
flaring flounce put on in the 
attached style, but there was 
absolutely no trimming on it, 
and even where the flounce 
was joined to the skirt there 
was no band of trimming. 
The jacket was much the 
same shape as the black vel- 
vet ones, but the tabs were 
round, and it was fastened 
by oblong crochet buttons 
of the same shade of color 
and tiny cords. There was 
no trimming .on the jacket, 
revers and collar being faced 
with the same material. The 
hat was of velvet the col- 
or of the gown, trimmed with 
yellow roses. It is supposed 
that all these perfectly plain 
costumes have beautiful furs 
to break their monotony, and 
certainly the furs worn with 
them are superb, the Russian 
sable and the chinchilla be- 
ing the handsomest. Very 
few of these costumes have 
waists to match, but, oddly 
enough, some of them have 
low-cut waists to wear for 
dinners or dances. However, 
there is something very in- 
congruous about paying out 
so much money for a street 
gown, which, after all, is a 
and then 


evening. Of course the argument is brought 
forward that these very expensive velvet 
gowns are not often worn excepting by 
women who drive in their own carriages, but 
it would seem as though such might be 
able to afford a second skirt if they have mon- 
ey enough to keep carriages and to pay for the 
original costumes. Of course the velveteen 
costumes are comparatively inexpensive, and 
are not at all a bad investment. It is the 
same with the corduroys with the fine cord, 
which look best in black or a very dark 
brown. 

The evening waists of the velvet gowns are 
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street gown, con- Baw. cown of rose velvet with bow-knots of silver; pink roses with silver 
sulting economy by wearing hearts. 
the same _ skirt in the 


made exceedingly effective by the rich trim- 
mings that are used—cloth of silver and cloth 
of gold, brocade with raised figures, jet and 
silver and gold trimmings with white lace em- 
broidered and spangled and weighted down 
with precious stones. These materials are 
naturally very costly, but then, as it does not 
require a great amount to trim a low-cut 
waist, after all, the expense is not so great as 
might be imagined; and it is rather a relief, 
after the white lace trimming that has so 
long been associated with velvet gowns, to see 
the rich brocades and embroideries. White 
lace is now much used on white satin, and it 
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must be confessed the relief is great from the 
strong contrasts. 

There seems to be no end to the amount of 
money that can be put into dress at the pres- 
ent day. The velvet gowns just described are 
costly, the plain cloth walking gowns cost far 
more than they formerly did, while for the 
gowns to be worn in the house the extrava- 
gance is perfectly appalling. These house 
gowns are beautiful, but it is as well to re- 
member that the materials used in them prob- 
ably will not be long in fashion. The style 
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Wuire SaTtN BALL Gown with guipure lace appliqué figures and revers; under-skirt of guipure 


over pale green, 
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changes so often that in providing a wardrobe 
in which are included three or four house 
gowns it is well to stop and consider the cost 
before investing in them, especially as there 
are now so many materials that are effective 
for this very purpose, and that cost compara- 
tively little money. India silks and Liberty 
silks and satins, crépe de Chine and panne 
velvet, all make very smart house gowns, but 
there are also many materials of silk and cot- 
ton, all cotton, or all wool, that make charm- 
ing gowns, and yet are of double width and 
quite inexpensive. From now until all the 
spring goods are put on exhibition there are 
opportunities for finding rare treasures in 
these materials in colors that are not the 
latest fashion, and which yet are very becom- 
ing and which make up and wear well. 
There are crépons and cotton crépes (the lat- 
ter wash well), which in white or the light 
shades trimmed with inexpensive lace make 
tea gowns and matinées, or even fitted gownis, 
suitable for wear at home at small entertain- 
ments, and which with the Persian trimmings, 
or with a few yards of bright passementerie, 
are wonderfully effective. 

The matinées of silk are very attractive, and 
require, as usual, an indefinite number of 
vards of lace, but the lace sales make it possi- 
ble to buy lace at 
very low prices. 
This is not to be 
taken as advo- 
eating bargain 
sales, but it is 
none the less the 
fact that when 
the leading de- 
partment stores 
put on sale any- 
thing that they 
advertise large- 
ly, among the 
quantities of 
goods offered 
for sale there 
are always bar- 
gains, especial- 
ly in laces and 
ribbons. The 
Eton jacket 
shape seems a 
favorite one 
now for mati- 
nées, but with 
long pointed 
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fronts that reach to the hem of the skirt in 
front and untie, and which are to be tied 


in a bow with long ends. These jackets are 
trimmed all around with a gathered ruffle of 
lace. The sleeves are either elbow length or 
in full bishop shape, gathered in at the wrist 
with a band of lace and the lace ruffle. They 
look best when worn with a skirt of the same 
material trimmed with ruffies of lace, but are 
quite fashionable with skirts of different ma- 
terials, especially old silk skirts. When 
skirts are made to wear with the jackets they 
are not quite so long nor so full as the regu- 
lar dress skirt, and are trimmed with 
flounces of lace. The fancy 
silks make up well into these 
garments, and it is rather a 
fad to take a silk with a 
light or white ground and 
bright stripes of flowers, and 
trim it with black lace. The 
black lace, of course, does not 
soil so easily as the white, 
but then it is not nearly so 
becoming, and it is harder to 
find pretty patterns in black 
than in white. The lace 
that is just off the white in a 
cream or écru keeps clean a 
long time. 

Trimming cloth _ skirts 
with stitched or plain bias 
bands of cloth seems destined 
to remain in style for some 
time, for the advance fash- 
ions show a repetition of the 
same design. On the new 
gowns the plain bands of a 
different shade or white are 
more popular than the stitch- 
ed ones, and these bands are 
put on so as to produce the 
same effect as though braid 
were used. There is nothing 
particularly new about this 
fashion, but it is a pretty 
one, and when, as is now the 
ease, it is used on the dark 
cloth with the bands of 
white, it is quite effective, 
although perhaps too start- 
ling to meet with general ap- 
proval. All the light pastel 


shades are to be worn this - 
spring,and on these the white 
cloth bands are not so strik- 
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ing. The bands finished in round scallops 
are also to be used; in fact, there is a great 
deal of that style of trimming in fashion, es- 
pecially for coats and cloaks and on the new- 
est cloth skirts. Panne velvet trimmings 
are also coming in again, but will be used 
more for waists and skirts, and entire waists 
made of the velvet are not to be as popular as 
they were. The material is an exceedingly 
attractive one, but the fact that under a coat, 
it is not so comfortable to wear as silk, is 
probably one of the reasons for its waning 
popularity as a trimming. For evening gowns 
and waists it is more popular than ever, es- 
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Hovse cown of tvory cloth with mauve stitching and guipure lace over 
mauve silk; gold belt and collar. 
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pecially in the plain light colors, and it is 
also used as a background for every possible 
and many impossible descriptions of em- 
broidery. 

Plain and brocaded satin evening gowns, 
such as were described in the Bazar last au- 
tumn as being the newest fashions in Paris, 
are now among the smartest examples of the 
dressmaker’s art. The lines are so extremely 
graceful, the beauty of the material so notice- 
able, and the almost severe styles in which 
they are made, all tend to render them quite 
the most noticeable fashions that have been 
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introduced for many years. White, in cream 
or ivory tints, and all the pale shades of blue, 
pink, or green, are used, with the trimming 
the most marvellous hand-embroidery of gold, 
silver, or pearls. The embroidery is put 
around the very hem of the skirt and on the 
upper part of the waist, or occasionally there 
is a more elaborate design on the front 
breadth. The skirts fit close to the figure, 
but have a great deal of flare below the knees. 
The waist, while still having the straight- 
front effect, fits close at the sides, and there 
is only fulness across the bust, where the folds 
are draped in as becoming a 
style as possible. A rose-pink 
satin embroidered with a 
Grecian pattern of gold and 
emeralds is a marvellous ex- 
ample of coloring, and also 
of the severe satin gown. 

There are at this late day 
new designs shown in the fur 
collars. The old-fashioned 
pointed collar with long ends 
in front has achieved a sud- 
den popularity, and is now 
used not only with street 
gowns, but on opera cloaks 
and wraps in preference to 
the storm collar and capu- 
chin hood. This style of col- 
lar is not invariably becom- 
ing, and although it is lined 
with the same fur, and made 
so that it can be turned up 
at the back if greater warmth 
is desired, fashion demands 
that for the greater part of 
its existence it shall be worn 
down. The same style is 
seen in the lace fichus and 
collars, and is in keeping 
with many of the new old- 
fashioned styles which we 
shall have to cope with before 
many weeks have passed. 
Sable and mink collars of 
this shape are the smartest 
by far. The other longer- 
haired furs are even more 
trying, and consequently will 
not be used in this pattern; 
not, at all events, until next 
season. 

Short cloth capes and bo- 
leros of light-colored cloth, 
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a bright red or blue, are 
among the spring novelties, 
and the smartest are the 
triple capes with long tabs 
in front. As a rule there is 
no trimming on these smart 
little “affairs” excepting in 
the collar, which is of velvet 
with a heavy gold or silver 
embroidered design in the 
corners. There are some 
capes fastened at the throat 
with fancy buckle and long 
ends of broad satin or taffeta 
ribbon. It is claimed there 
is considerable warmth in 
these short capes, but that is 
a mooted question—at all 
events, the fad is a dainty 
and original one, and need 
not be expensive. 

Wearing a hat and boa of 
the same color but with no ref- 
erence to the rest of the cos- 
tume is another favorite fad. 
The light gray felt or velvet 
hats, with feather, tulle, or 
chiffon boas and collars, are 
the best instance of this 
fancy, but are not any smart- 
er than the white. They look 
well with black or dark cloth 
gowns, and as a rule are be- 
coming. There is an at- 
tempt to have the same idea carried out in 
blue or pink, but as yet that has not met with 
popular favor, and it remains to be seen 
whether it will prove so with the spring and 
summer gowns. 

Most important in the way of being well 
gowned is the advice to wear different gowns 
for street and house wear. A woman in 
New York who is noted for being well gown- 
ed and who is known not to have a great deal 
of money, was asked by an intimate friend 
how she managed to look so smart. She an- 
swered frankly that the reason was that she 
possessed but four gowns and had possessed 
but those four for two winters. One was a 
tailor-made black street gown, another a black 
satin evening gown with two waists, a high 
and a low one, a tea gown made of an old ball 
gown, and a smart matinée. With her street 
gown she had two skirts, a short and a Jong 
one. She had not bought for two years a single 
article of dress. She had provided herself at 
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Hovse waist of figured velveteen with gilt buttons; full frill of mousseline 
showing at opening and in sleeves. 


that time—two years ago—with quite a stock 
of boots, shoes, and slippers, and also stock- 
ings. She was, of course, a woman who was 
instinctively neat; but she claimed that it 
was by wearing the proper clothes at the prop- 
er time and keeping them in good order that 
she was able to go out in society as she did, 
and yet look so well gowned that her appear- 
ance never failed to elicit some complimen- 
tary remark. 

Not only should shoes, stockings, and gown 
be changed after coming in from the street, 
but another petticoat should be substituted, 
a more elaborate one, if possible, of either 
cambrie or silk. All this sounds like ex- 
travagance, but while the first outlay will be 
considerable, it will be found in the long-run 
that a great deal of money is saved, and that 
the well-cared-for, dainty appearance that all 
women of taste wish to possess can be attain- 
ed more easily and more satisfactorily in this 
way than in any other. 




























































of fashion, and that there are no old 
ladies any more; that very little attention 
seems to be paid to the fashions and styles 
best suited to women as they grow older. In 
reality there is no time in a woman’s life 
when so much attention should be paid to 
her clothes. Her complexion loses its fresh- 
ness, her hair loses its brightness and color, 
and her figure changes materially, growing 
either stout or angular, always in direct con- 
trast to the figure she has had for many years. 
All the same, in spite of so much being said 
about there being no old ladies, elderly wo- 
men are now far more becomingly dressed 
than they ever were. They do not wear their 
gowns open at the throat, with the soft, white 
illusion that is so picturesque and, as a rule, 
unbecoming when the skin around the throat 
begins to look wrinkled and old. They are 
no longer condemned to wear skirts not made 
in the prevailing style, but cut square up and 
down, and with gathers at the sides and back, 
such as were formerly thought necessary as 
soon as old age, then marked at fifty, arrived. 
The shapeless waists with high darts and no 


|: is said often that grandmothers are out 





Hovss cown of mauve cashmere with black lace edge and 
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Sraeet cown of cheviot with panels of tucks and satin vest. 


trimming to speak of, made long enough to 
look almost like jackets, are no longer requi- 
site. The quite shapeless outer garments 
have also been done away with, as have the 
long shawls, while huge bonnets covering the 
entire head at the back, and adding years to 
a woman’s appearance, have, very sensibly, 
been tabooed, in company with prunella gait- 
ers and hoop-skirts. 

The gentlewoman of to-day, when she ar- 
rives at what is called old age, and for which 
there now is no age limit, has, and should 
have, quite as smart an appearance as her 
granddaughter, with even more individuality 
and distinction. This she will not gain from 
being dressed in any ultra-youthful way, but 
by following the styles suitable to her time 
of life. She may not have so large a choice 
of colors or fabrics from which to fashion 
her gowns, but she can have the very hand- 
somest that are made, the richest and by far 
the most beautiful, if she will only confine 
herself to black, gray, or purple; and in these 
colors there are enough different shades to 
give sufficient variety to put on a different 
gown three or four times a day. 


























Biaox sitk HOUSE Gown with lacing of velvet ribbon caught 
with jet buttons, 


Low-cut evening waists are not becoming 
to elderly women, and are not demanded in 
thi? country, but a gown suitable to any af- 
ternoon or evening entertainment to which an 
old lady is invited, can be made quite as 
handsome as if the waist were low in cut. 
Rich brocades, satins, heavy silks, and velvets 
are all suitable for gowns of this description 
to be worn by older women, while the trim- 
ming may be of lace, jet, or gold and silver 
passementerie. Care must be taken to have 
the lines of all gowns made as long and un- 
broken as possible, excepting when a woman 
is unusually slender, in which case the long 
lines should be broken by other trimmings of 
lace or softer material. Jacket effects are 
always good, and the straight-front style of 
trimming has been a veritable godsend, for it 
entirely hides the waist-line—that most im- 
possible part of a woman’s figure as she grows 
older. Only in the back should the figure 
be at all defined. A bustle is a help if a wo- 
man is large, for it is a mistake to have the 
dress fall in at the back, as by so doing it ac- 
centuates the size of the hips and abdomen. 
Clever dressmakers recognize this, and never 
send out a skirt without a small pad just at 
the back. It is not usual that an elderly wo- 
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man requires a regular street costume, so that 
all her skirts may be made long; they are 
much more becoming and graceful. Neither is 
it requisite or best to use heavy cloth as a ma- 
terial. If a street gown is desired, one of the 
lighter weights of cloth should be employed, 
and if intended for winter wear, the coat can 
be made quite warm enough by the lining; 
but it is far better to have a long coat, and 
then wear the same skirts that might be worn 
in the house at other times, as has been said. 
There are many light-weight cloths from 
which to choose. 

When expense is no object it is rather 
smarter for an elderly woman to wear silk 
altogether, but this is a privilege accorded to 
very few, so that it is well to buy instead 
some of the silk and wool materials or the light 
novelty goods that come every year in differ- 
ent designs and weights, and whenever possi- 
ble to slip in a silk gown. Among the sum- 
mer silks figured taffetas and surahs, which 
are quite inexpensive, wear very well, and look 
especially well made with a skirt and loose, 
half-fitting jacket with a front of lace, either 
black or white, quite on the plan of what would 
be a matinée for a younger woman. Waists 





Reogrrtion eown of black velvet and satin; half-sleeves and 
vest of point d’esprit ; revers and cuffs of lavender satin. 































Gray ougvior stueet Gown with stitching and mousseline 
vest. 


cut open in V shape at the throat are more 
becoming when “filled in with a chemisette 
and soft collar of lace or chiffon. This will 
give the same appearance as though the dress 
were open, and will be infinitely more becom- 
ing. Nothing about the waist of any dress 
should convey the idea of its fitting too tight- 
ly, nor should there be too many bones. The 
seams at the back and sides will require bones, 
but if any bones are used in the darts they 
* must be short, and the trimming must be ar- 
ranged to cover any defects of figure or 
fashion. 

Long half-fitting coats and cloaks, either 
with or without sleeves, are most becoming 
to older women, and brocade satin, velvet, 
and camel’s-hair cloth are good materials to 
use. The collar may be a flaring Medici style, 
but must not be too high or too flaring; the 
revers must be faced with shirred pleating 
or lace. When there are sleeves they must 
be large—in fact, the entire garment must 
give the effect of being comfortable. 

Circular capes of plain black cloth are 
most useful garments, and an exceedingly 
popular model is one long enough to reach 
to the knees, and trimmed with bands of 
cloth cut in scallops. Across the shoulders, 
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forming a yoke and finishing the back of the 
high collar, are rows of machine-stitching. 
The collar is faced with pleated chiffon, and 
at the throat are rosettes and ends of chiffon. 
Like the coats, these capes must always be of 
ample size, for the moment they are made in 
the least small, they lose all appearance of 
style, and are extremely ugly. 

In buying bonnets elderly women must 
take care that they buy a shape that is large 
enough, especially at the sides. Too small a 
hat or bonnet is-most unbecoming and un- 
suitable, and a bonnet that has long sides, 
even when strings are not worn, is far more 
suitable; but the strings tied in a bow under 
the chin are so becoming to a woman as she 
grows older, that it is a mistake for her not to 
wear them even before she is considered quite 
old. The trimming is more becoming massed 
across the top of the hat than when stiff bows 
at the sides are used, and the trimming 
should be soft in effect, not wired or in any 
way youthful. Flowers—but not bright-col- 
ored ones; white or black or colored pansies— 
are possible, but not pink or blue or yellow; 
they are quite bad style. In jet are many 
pretty bonnets, and there are always jet trim- 
mings that are effective. 





BLack WOOL OANVAS GOWN made over mauve, with scarf of 
mauve taffeta. 

















Simpi« Goir oapx of reversible cloth, Tan ororn oare with yoke and collar Evenine care of black lace over 


with plaid lining. of brown velvet. 


white, and chiffon edge. 


NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


als exhibited are those intended for 

separate waists, which are to be, appar- 
ently, as much in demand as ever, especially 
in the wash materials. The percales, dimi- 
ties, and muslins are in many new shades 
and designs, but there are also a great num- 
ber that bear a suspicious resemblance to 
those that were sold last year. The waists 
in white lawn and ecambric, with entre-deux 
of lace and embroidery, with fine tucks and 
cords, made entirely of embroidery or entire- 
ly of lace, or of the finest possible cambric, 
trimmed with an embroidery on the material, 
and with a tucked yoke of cambric or chiffon, 
are very smart indeed. There are also waists 
of plain cambrics, lawns, and percales on 
which there is an embroidery of white or 
black. These last come ready to be made up 
and are exactly in style and appearance like 
those of silk and satin that were exhibited 
at this time last year. Whether or no it is 
in consequence of the hot summer of last 
year, when all thin wash materials were a 
necessity, certain it is that there never have 
been brought out and manufactured so many 
different styles of goods as are now to be 
found, especially for waists. 

Entire robe gowns are also to be found of 
muslin and cambric in white as well as in 
colors, and it is marvellous how many differ- 
ent patterns there are in white in embroider- 


Prise exibie among the spring materi- 











ed muslins and plain ones. These robe gowns 
must needs save a great deal of work, but the 
finest are very expensive, and when the cheap- 
er ones are bought it is necessary to examine 
them closely in order to be sure there is 
enough material in them. Among the newest 
designs is a pale straw-colored muslin with a 
tiny polka dot of black. This has an attach- 
ed flounce at the sides and back that is accor- 
dion-pleated and trimmed with white lace 
entre-deux. Bands of white lace entre-deux 
are in long lines on the sides and back, in 
sharp contrast to the black and yellow. 
Black and white are very much in fashion. 
The white muslins with embroidered bow- 
knots of black and sprinkled with the tiny 
black dots make exceedingly smart gowns, 
and when they are so elaborate in design, 
possess the great advantage of not requiring 
to be much trimmed. A white batiste with 
black dots and occasional bow-knots of black 
lace is an exceedingly smart design that 
makes up remarkably well. This is one of 
the season’s novelties that was in fashion in 
Paris last summer, and will be quite the most 
popular here this summer. 

Challi, a material which is most cool and 
pleasant to wear, has been brought forward 
this season in a variety of colorings. The 
polka dot is a very favorite design, and there 
are some odd shades of red and blue with a 
black polka dot that are very effective, while 











enough investment at the 
prices now asked, for 
they will certainly last in 
style for the next season. 

Among other attrac- 
tive things to be seen in 
the shops, and withal at 
remarkably low prices at 


this season, are tea 
gowns, negligees, and 
such dainty garments. 


These change so little in 
fashion from one season 
to another that it is quite 
safe to invest a compara- 
tively large amount of 
money with the certainty 
of getting enough use 
from the garment to sat- 
isfy the conscience. The 
long lines, flowing sleeves, 
and diaphanous features 
of tea gowns remain the 
same from year to year. 
Some gowns, those with 


Evenine wrap of cream cloth, stitched with 


white. 


NOVELTIES 
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and eider-down. 





IN THE SHOPS 


Youne o1rt's wrap of pink flannel 
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fur trimmings or of vel- 
vet or velveteen, must, of 
course, soon be put away 
for next winter’s use; but 
there are many exquisite 
combinations of soft silks 
and lace which will serve 
for continual use ll 
summer. The materials 
for making these gowns, 
too, are on sale now ev- 
erywhere at absurdly low 
prices —foulards, cash- 
meres, challis, and wash 
silks—that will make up 
charmingly, and give al- 
most as good an effect as 
a much more expensive 
purchase. 

Now is a good time, 
too, to find good value in 
buying evening wraps, 
most of which have been 
generously “ marked 
down” by the wmer- 





Pastrt-uiug OLOTH OaPE with 
edge of white fox. 








CuHILn's souooL Frock of cashmere and black velvet. 


chants. The fact that they are being sold at 
a reduction is not proof that these garments 
are not in good condition. Shopkeepers will 
make almost any sacrifice to avoid carrying 
stock over from one season to another, while 
to the average woman the extra trouble of 
one more garment to put away in the cedar 
chest is well balanced by the money saved. 
And it is only one chance in a hundred that 
the cloak will not be quite correct in cut and 
style another winter. 

A new material which has just made its 
appearance is a very fine white lace net, 
printed in designs of the most delicate beauty, 
but of striking size and effectiveness. At a 
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little distance it looks like a fine organdie, 
but has none of the dressing which prevents 
the organdie from falling in the clinging 
folds which are at present so necessary to a 
smart toilette. Large flower designs, like on 
wall-papers, are the most used in these nets, 
in Liberty gauzes, and in all the different 
varieties of muslin. 

The new shirt-waist materials are all on 
sale now, and most tempting they are in their 
freshness and dainty colorings. Narrow 
stripes are the rule, with little brocaded dots 
or fleur-de-lis between in some instances. 
Ginghams and linens and embroidered Swiss- 
‘es are the most favored designs, and blues 
and mauves the colors most seen. 





Cuty’s rroox of albatross tucked and with plaid velvet vest. 
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T the tenth annual congress in Washing- 
A ton next week of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution there will be 
considered a number of matters important to 
the organization. Reports will be heard from 
the Paris Exposition Committee, that of the 
National University, the Continental Hall, 
and other national and local projects along 
various commemorative and patriotic lines 
in which the society is interested. Special 
interest will be centred, too, in the election, 
as a pretty general change of officers will 
take place, including a successor to Mrs. Man- 
ning, the president-general, whose term of 
office expires. The outgoing board, grouped 
in the accompanying illustration, includes 
Mrs. Daniel Manning, New York; Mrs. 
Clark Waring, South Carolina; Mrs. Green 
Clay Goodloe, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Andrew J. Kellar, South Dakota; Miss Susan 
Reviere Hetzel, Virginia; Mrs. William 


H. W. 


Lindsay, Kentucky; Miss Julia Ten Eyck 
McBlair, District of Columbia; Miss Mary 
Isabella Forsyth, New York; Mrs. James 
Mead Belden, New York; Mrs. Francis 8S. 
Nash, South Carolina; Mrs. Albert Akers, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Mary J. Seymour, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Julius C. Burrows, Michigan; 
Mrs. Kate Kearney Henry, Virginia; Mrs. 
S. A. Lounsbury, North Dakota; Mrs. Robert 
S. Hatcher, Indiana; Mrs. N. D. Sperry, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. James 8S. Peck, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. George M. Sternberg, District of Co- 
lumbia; Miss Mary Boyce Temple, Tennes- 
see; Mrs. I. W. Card, Oregon. 

The contest for the office of president-gen- 
eral naturally attracts most attention. Al- 
though nominations are not legally in order 
by the society’s rules until the convention 
sits and they are called for from the floor, 
it is pretty well understood who are to be 
named at that time. 








THE BOARD 


OF OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Vout. XX XIV.—29 
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A choice of a large number of the Daugh- 
ters is Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks, wife 
of the senior Senator from Indiana. Mrs. 
Fairbanks is an early member of the so- 
ciety, and has been an active worker. She 
has been a member of the national board, and 
has served on important committees. She 
is chairman of the programme committee for 
the coming congress. Her other public affil- 
iations are as president of the Woman’s 
League of the National Junior Republic, and 
a director of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Mrs. Fairbanks is said to be 
conservative, but broad-minded and just to 
a degree, a woman of courteous dignity, and 
peculiarly felicitous in, her work in delib- 
erative bodies in reconciling differences and 
preserving harmony. It is felt, too, that in 
her association with her husband’s high pub- 
lic position she has the national reputation 
which the society desires to claim in its pres- 
ident-general. Mrs. Fairbanks has consented 
to the use of her name, even before the formal 
announcement has been made, and she is con- 
sidered a strong candidate. 

The name of another widely known woman 
is also being prominently considered, that of 
Mrs. Donald McLean, of New York. Mrs. 
McLean is also an old member of the society, 
and has lorig been active in its work. Of dis- 
tinguished Maryland ancestry, she has many 
supporters among the Southern Daughters, 
and has received the State endorsement of 
Georgia and Tennessee in case she allows her 
name to be brought before the convention, 
a matter upon which she has not yet made 
formal” announcement. Mrs. McLean is a 
woman of strong personality, a brilliant ora- 
tor, and fine presiding officer. 

A third name suggested is that of Mrs. 
Washington A:«Roebling, of New Jersey, al- 
thougli-she is a comparatively new Daughter, 
and riot yet identified with the national work 
of the society. Mrs. Roebling is cordially en- 
dorsed= by. the chapters of New Jersey, and 
has a personal: following in various parts of 
the country that will support her if she per- 
niits’ her rniame to stand. Like Mrs. Fair- 
banks, she is identified in the work ‘of wo- 
men’s clubs, and is a woman of force and 
ability. There will doubtless be several names 
suggested at the nominating session, but the 
three mentioned are those whose preliminary 
candidacy has attracted chief attention. 
Whether there will be any lively contest over 
the election cannot even be predicted as yet. 
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HE Daughters of the Revolution have had 
a bill introduced in Congress through 
Representative McAleer, of Pennsylvania, 
providing for the purchase by the government 
of Washington’s camp-ground at Valley 
Forge as a national park. While the govern- 
ment has perpetuated the memory of the 
civil war at Gettysburg and at other national 
parks, it does not own an inch of ground con- 
nected with the historic events of the Revolu- 
tion. By singular chance Valley Forge has 
remained almost untouched, the line of in- 
trenchments is still to be seen, and there are 
traces of the foundations of the huts which 
sheltered the American troops in the winter 
of "77 and ’78. The Daughters of the Revo- 
lution have been working for eighteen months 
raising funds to erect a memorial to the men 
of Valley Forge on a plot presented the so- 
ciety by Major I. Heston Todd, and in the 
course of this work arose the greater plan of 
securing the preservation of the whole loca- 
tion to the nation. The suggestion was made 
by Mrs. O. La Forest Perry, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, and it was put in tangible 
form in a bill drawn by Mr. Peter Boyd, of 
the Philadelphia bar, and presented as be- 
fore stated. A hearing on this bill was held 
on January 5 in both the Senate and House 
Committees on Military Affairs. A large 
delegation of Daughters went to Wash ngton 
to urge a favorable report on the measure. 
Representative McAleer, Mr. Boyd, and Sena- 
tor Penrose spoke in favor of the bill, as did 
Mayor Ashbridge, of Philadelphia, whe made 
the trip for the express purpose of aiding the 
efforts of the society. . In the D. R. delega- 
tion were the president-general, Miss Adaline 
Wheelock Sterling;.the first vice-president, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver Keay; the second 
vice-president, Mrs. James L. Chapman; the 
recording secretary, Mrs. Carlton M. Moody; 
the chairman of the Valley Forge Memorial, 
Mrs. Alexander M. Ferris; Miss Sarah FE. 
Hunt, Mrs. Thomas Hill, regent of the Mary- 
land Society, Mrs. O. La Forest Perry, Mrs. 
David Leas, Mrs. L. C. Byrd, Mrs. S. M. 
Buckman, and Mrs. J. P. Geran. Miss 
Sterling, Mrs. Keay, and Mrs. Chapman made 
short addresses before the committees, and 
urged the patriotic duty of preserving a place 
so vitally connected with the formation of our 
nation. Later in the day the delegation met 
the Secretary of War by appointment, and 
presented the matter for his consideration and 
favorable influence. President McKinley re- 














ceived the Daughters at four o’clock at the 
White House, and’ in’cordial terms expressed 
his interest in the bill, and gave the assur- 
ance that there would be no delay in affixing 
his signature if the measure once passed.’ The 
society is hopeful of success in its endeavor 
to preserve Valley Forge, and is receiving on 
all sides commendation for its patriotic ef- 
fort. 





HE meeting in January of the executive 

board of the New York State Federation 
was held in Brooklyn at the residence of the 
president, Mrs. Zabriskie. A good attendance 
was present, and included the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Louise Van Loon Lynch, of 
Syracuse; Miss Lucy Watson, second vice- 
president, Utica; Mrs. H. W. Townsend, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. W. H. Seward, Auburn; Mrs. 
Arthur Ford, Oneonta; Mrs. Humphreys, 
Warsaw; Mrs. S. B. Larned, Syracuse; Mrs. 
Alfred Campbell, Binghamton; Miss Anna 
Maxwell Jones, and Mrs. Harry Hastings, 
New York. Among the important matters 
considered at the meeting were preliminary 
arrangements for the next annual meeting 
of the federation, to be held at Buffalo in 
October. A programme committee was cre- 
ated, of which Miss Watson, who is presi- 
dent of the New Century Club of Utica, as 
well as a State officer, was made chairman. 
While nothing was arranged in detail, some 
points about the Buffalo meeting that were 
decided are interesting. It was the sense 
of the executive board that curtailment of so- 
cial functions during convention week would 
be of value. While recognizing the impor- 
tance of opportunities for social intercourse 
among members of the federation, it was also 


realized that many luncheons, receptions, etc., 


crowded between the sessions were fatiguing, 


and made the week a serious physical strain. ° 


The federation will give a reception, as has 
been its custom, and one reception at the 
hands of the Buffalo club-women, that prof- 
fered by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, will be adapted. Ali other 
invitations will be declined, including a num- 
ber already received. Another point decided 
was that a hotel charging moderate’ prices 
shall be selected as the headquarters of the 
federation. Usually the choice has fallen 
upon the most expensive hotel in a place, 
which, it is felt, either imposes an unneces- 
sary and perhaps inconvenient outlay upon 
the delegates from the smaller and poorer 
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clubs, or, by forcing them to less expensive 
quarters, an undesirable division line is made. 
An excuse is afforded this year to institute 
a slight change because Buffalo residents will 
find their hospitality so severely taxed on ac- 
count of the Exposition, that it will be im- 
possible to offer delegates private entertain- 
ment. This is not exactly an innovation, as 
in Albany there was no individual hospitality 
so far as the entertainment of delegates was 
concerned. The encouragement of a reduction 
of expenses attendant upon federation meet- 
ings is advisable, too, in order that small 
club centres may not be debarred from in- 
viting the conventions of the society. 

The State Industrial project was fully dis- 
cussed, and the only decision possible ar- 
rived at—that the wish of the convention, as 
indicated by its vote at Albany, must be 
carried out and the project pushed as rapidly 
as possible. Mrs. John Lewis Childs was con- 
tinued as chairman pro tem. of the com- 
mittee, though it is probable before this item 
is printed, the permanent chairman will have 
been appointed. Mrs. Arthur Ford, of the 
Woman’s Club, of Oneonta, gave the board 
an invitation from her club to hold its next 
meeting at that place. This was accepted, 
and the date set for April. As Bazar read- 
ers know—for its picture has been shown in 
fijisidepartment—the Woman’s Club of One- 
onta“has-a most attractive house of its own, 
where it will offer to the State officers a hos- 
pitality for which it is justly famous. 





-HE women’s clubs of Pennsylvania are 
working for the passage of a Juvenile 
Court bill to be presented at the State Legis- 
lature this Session. The claims of the bill 
aré being especially pressed by the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia and the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Mothers. Mrs. Frederick 


“Schoff is president of the State Congress of 


Mothers and vice-president of the national, 
and it is to her effort that the present encour- 
aging status of the bill is largely due. The 
question was discussed at the convention last 
May at Des Moines, of the National Congress 
of Mothers, where it was presented at more 
than one session. Mrs. Schoff gave at the con- 
gress a fine paper that was a résumé of the 
provision’ made by different States for de- 
pendent, neglected children. Mrs. Schoff has 
studied the subject exhaustively, and her 
work in behalf of the Juvenile Court Law is 
particularly intelligent and effective. 



















































































NEW PRINCESSE 

HE design for the new costume pub- 
+ lished this week in cut-paper-pattern 
form for women takes its name from 

the high princesse skirt, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “suspender” skirt. 
of this garment comprises one-half of front 
gore, one side gore, one suspender, and one- 


half of lining form for 
upper portion of skirt. 
This portion is shaped 
like a corselet, and is to 
be inserted to fit quite 
to the upper edge of the 
skirt. For lining or 
drop-skirt any  pre- 
ferred pattern may 
serve, but same should 
be attached to the lower 
edge of the corselet lin- 
ing and again at the 
placket. 

The new skirt pre- 
sents very few difficul- 
ties to the ordinary 
gownmaker. It is fitted 
to the figure by means 
of the curved front 
seams and two darts on 
each side. The pattern 
is slashed and marked 
for folding at the back, 
so that a misplacement 
of the pleats could hard- 
ly be effected even -by 
accident. 

The suspenders should 
have a single interlin- 
ing of canvas, and be 
finished by flat facing 
of silk, neatly hemmed 
down by hand. In fin- 
ishing the placket, fast- 
enings should be placed 
an inch or less apart. 
Safety hooks should be 
chosen and used with 


COSTUME 


The pattern 
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NEW PRINCESSE COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 364. 
See advertisement in back pages. 





flat, worked loops. 






The suspenders may be 
placed under the points, as shown in the il- 
lustration, or may be visibly secured on the 
outside, and the points finished with mitred 
stitching, a flat button, or fancy rosette, 
The arrangement of tucks or pleats in the 
back should be carefully done, and the stitch- 
ing done close to the edge of each pleat. If 


the material be unusu- 
ally heavy it may be 
trimmed off on the 
wrong side, as near to 
the stitching as possi- 
ble without danger of 
the latter ripping. 
After the upper edge 
of the corselet portion 
of the skirt has been 
fitted, a facing of pliant 
canvas should be set on, 
an inch or more in 
depth, and shaped to fit. 
There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether 
or not the lining of the 
corselet should be 
stitched in with the ma- 
terial. Some tailors fol- 
low this plan, and even 
introduce thin whale- 
bones into the dart and 
front seams, but with 
ordinarily close material 
the lining portion may 
be stitched separately, 
as in the case of a )_n- 
ing for jacket. The 
pattern allows for a 
three-inch hem, to be 
turned up flat—i.e., 
without a second edge- 
turning. The hem 
should be lightly lined 
with crinoline, and fin- 
ished with rows of ma- 
chine-stitching. 
When purchased sep- 




















BACK VIEW OF SKIRT NO, 364 


arately, the price of the new princesse skirt 
pattern is 30 cents. When accompanied by 
pattern of bolero jacket the price of cos- 
tume is as usual, viz., 50 cents. 

The short bolero is an essential feature of 
the new princesse costume. It fits snugly over 
the high back of the skirt, and simulates the 
continued one-piece long gown. The new pat- 
tern includes one-half of seamed back, ex- 
tending to meet the front portion, which it 
joins in an under-arm seam; complete two- 
piece sleeve, together with cuff, outer collar, 
and one inner collar form extending to side 
seam ‘only. The last should be finished off 
exactly after the manner of a regular collar, 
and be joined to the neck of the bolero from 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 





the centre of the front. 
The remainder of the 
neck of the garment may 
be neatly bound, and the 
outer collar be set over 
and “blind-stitched” in 
position. 

The front and lower 
edge of the jacket should 
be treated to a facing of 
soft canvas, through 
which the machine- 
stitching may be carried 
with good effect. In some 
instances, dependent 
largely upon the weight 
of the cloth, the entire 
body of the garment may 
be interlined with light 
eanvas; or the front 
alone may be stayed. The 
bolero may be worn 
closed, if desired, and a 
military air be given the 
costume by the addition 
of straps of Hercules or 
gilt braids, or rows of 
metal buttons. 

A zingle dart in the 
front of the jacket pro- 
vides the necessary curves 
for the garment. The 
lining for the same 
should be cut an inch 
larger all round than the 
pattern, and the extra 
fulness thus gained 
should be laid in pleats 
at the centre of the back 
and again down the front 
in straight line, begin- 
ning at line where neck 
and shoulder seam meet. 
It may be distributed in 
gathers in lining the 
sleeves. 

The sleeves are in two 
pieces. The wide, turn- 
ed-back cuff is in a single 
form. This should be 
given an interlining of 
canvas and be faced with 
silk similar to lining of 
bodice and that of the 
outer collar. The pattern 
is a desirable one for the Cut paper pattern No. 367. 





Cut paper pattern No, 365. 
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during the coming season. 


rately, the cost of the bolero is 25 cents. 
sleeve of this garment may not be purchased 


separately. 


To make the complete costume of cloth 
54 inches wide, and for figure of medium size, 


will require 54% yards. 


SEPARATE SLEEVES 


HREE patterns that 

will be found espe- 
cially useful at this time 
are the lined bishop sleeve, 
the fancy, tucked bishop 
sleeve, and that for tucked 
elbow design with puff for 
forearm. These patterns, 
available in three sizes, 
suitable for 32, 36, and 40 
inch bust measure, may be 
purchased at the uniform 
price of 15 cents each. 
The new sleeves will com- 
bine readily with any 
bodice form already in the 
Harper’s Bazar  cut-pa- 
per-pattern list. 

The first- named sleeve 
pattern comprises five 
pieces, viz., foundation 
sleeve in two portions, 
outer sleeve, complete 
wristband, and  turned- 
back cuff. The method of 
making is simple. The 
foundation sleeve should be 
fitted and stitched, and 
the full outer sleeve there- 
after adjusted over it, and 
the two may then be fitted 
into the wristband. The 
pattern is suitable for 
challi, or light-weight flan- 
nel or Madras. 

Fancy bishop-sleeve pat- 
tern No. 366 consists of 


full, unlined sleeve and plain linen cuff form. 
The pattern is marked exactly for position 
of tucks about the forearm. The tucks are 
an eighth of an inch wide, which width may 
be diminished if, as often happens, the fore- 
arm is slightly larger than the standard mea- 
The fancy bishop sleeve is de- 
sirable for sheer wash fabrics, 


surements. 


fancy taffeta boleros that are to be worn in 
light colors and with colored embroideries 
Purchased sepa- 
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printed organdies, 
dimity. 

The tucked elbow-sleeve pattern includes 
one outer two-piece sleeve to elbow, perfo- 
rated and notched to show position for tucks, 








and Swiss, batiste, or 


which are carried to meet a narrow under- 


BACK VIEW OF COSTUME 


including 








NO. 364. 


pensed with good effect. 
may be used. Allowing for the necessary 
seams, and for an easy adjustment of the gar- 
ment over the arm, the dimensions of the 
sleeves, taken around the upper arm, are as 
follows: for bust measure 32 inches; sleeve 
15 inches; for 36 inches bust, 16 inches; for 
40 inches bust, 17 inches. 


other close lining. 


arm portion that is plain; complete founda- 
tion sleeve; one-half of shaped ruffle to be 


draped at the elbow below 
the tucked portion. Where 
it is desired to have a 
transparent effect under- 
neath the puff at lower 
sleeve, the foundation 
form should be made of 
chiffon, organdie, or Brus- 
sels net, though the upper 
portion be of cambric or 
The 
two fabrics should be join- 
ed just at the point where 
the outer tucked sleeve 
ends. The entire founda- 
tion sleeve should be made 
up first. Over this the puff 
is now draped; the tucked 
portion is adjusted, and 
last the full shaped ruffle 
(of lace or of lace-edged 
material) should be set in 
position under a narrow 
bias band of the material. 
Ribbon of satin or velvet 
is then arranged over this 
finishing band, and is 
brought into a pretty bow 
at the front of the elbow 
seam. 

The new fancy elbow 
sleeve, No. 367 in our list, 
will prove an admirable 
model for printed organ- 
dies, veiling, challi, or 
point d’esprit. When used 
without the lower puff and 
for the making of thin ma- 
terial, the lining for the 
upper sleeve may be dis- 
Or a lining of net. 























SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HosPITAL, NEw YORK 


SCARLET. FEVER 


HILE searlet fever is not as 
contagious a disease as mea- 
sles, it is a far more serious 
one. It is also of great im- 
portance that as early a diag- 
nosis as possible should be 
made in order to prevent its spreading; most 
careful isolation, too, is necessary, as the most 
malignant forms of this disease are contract- 
ed from very mild cases; on the other hand, 
only a mild caseymay result from the most se- 
rious type. Scarlet fever is not common in 
children under one year old; the period when 
children are most susceptible to this disease 
is between the ages of two and ten years; 
after the latter age it is not nearly so likely to 
occur. The period of incubation, which is 
the time elapsing between the time of expos- 
ure and the time when the disease develops, 
is from two to seven days, the usual time 
being from forty-eight to fifty-six hours; but 
if the child should not develop the disease 
within seven days after exposure is can “usu- 
allt be considered safe. 

The onset usually commences with sore 
throat, fever, and vomiting. With these 
symptoms isolate a child at once and watch 
for a rash; if at the end of forty-eight hours 
it does not appear, the child may be released. 
Occasionally in little children these premoni- 
tory symptoms will not appear at all, and the 
first intimation of the disease is a slight rash. 
Consequently, as a precaution, isolate a child 
immediately whenever a rash is discovered, 
and keep the patient away from other chil- 
dren until the doctor decides that it is safe 
for the child to again mingle with them. 
Sometimes mild cases have been known where 
even the rash did not show and desquamation 
was the first intimation of the disease. The 
rash of scarlet fever is too unlike that of mea- 
sles to be mistaken for it. The rash of mea- 





sles is in coarse, separate red patches, while 
that of scarlet fever is a fine, bright red rash 
or blush, continuous and uniform, having a 
looking somewhat 


granular surface, as 


though the skin had been sprinkled with fine 
sand. When the rash is at its height there is 
often a burning and itching sensation and the 
hands and-feet are swollen, and by drawing 
the fingers across the reddened surface of 
chest or abdomen they leave a white track 
which will remain for quite a little while; the 
throat is also red and granular, and is often 
seen before the rash appears on the body. 
White patches are usually seen in the throat, 
especially in older children, the tongue is 
coated a yellowish white, with red dots, giv- 
ing the tongue the appearance of a straw- 
berry; hence the name “strawberry tongue.” 
If, as soon as these symptoms are discovered, 
the child is isolated, the chances are that the 
disease will not be contracted by any other 
member of the family or others who have 
come in contact with the child, as it is not at 
this stage that the disease is generally con- 
sidered to be contagious, although children 
who have been drinking from the same glass, 
or have used the same spoon, a short time 
previous to these symptoms, have been known 
to come down with the disease within twenty- 
four hours of each other. 

The rash first appears on the neck and 
upper part of the chest, spreading from here 
to face, lower part of the body, and extremi- 
ties. The rash reaches its fulness usually in 
two to three days after the first symptoms of 
sickness are shown. It begins to fade soon 
after in the order it comes, and disappears 
about the fifth day, the fever gradually de- 
clining as the rash fades. Desquamation, or 
peeling of the skin, commences about the sev- 
enth day, and it is now that the danger from 
contagion is most serious, as the scales of 
skin contain the germs of disease; utmost 
care must be taken to prevent the scales from 
being scattered about the house, carried into 
the street, or even to other homes. These 
germs are very easily carried in the clothing 
and the hair of people coming in contact with 
the disease at this stage. It is at this period 
of the disease that the patient needs most 
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careful watching and nursing, as he feels 
and, to all appearance, is fairly well, and in 
consequence one is apt to become less vigilant 
and observant. In scarlet fever it is not the 
disease itself which is so serious, as it is the 
series of little ailments which are likely to 
follow, and unless these little things are well 
looked after more serious consequences will 
be the result. The most serious complication 
which follows searlet fever is kidney disease; 
through the kidneys the heart often may be- 
come affected, and thus one train of evils ap- 
pears after another. Consequently it is well 
as the rash disappears, the fever subsides, and 
the patient seems well on the road to conva- 
lescence, for the nurse to be most careful—in 
fact, double her attentions to her patient. It 
is most important the action of the kidneys 
should be looked after, note the amount of 
urine passed, and a semiweekly or at least a 
weekly analysis made to determine whether 
albumen is present. 

These examinations should be made after 
each change of diet, also once or twice after 
the patient is allowed to go out, nor should 
this examination be neglected in the mildest 
cases, as it is not uncommon to have albu- 
minaria develop and death follow when a case 
of scarlet fever has been so slight that this 
precaution was not deemed necessary and 
consequently neglected. 

The first step to be taken in scarlet fever, 
as in other contagious diseases, is prompt iso- 
lation, in a large, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
room. The room should be on a top floor, as 
far removed from the rest of the house as pos- 
sible, and if it could be so arranged, this 
floor or part of the house should be shut off 
from the rest. Carpets, curtains, pictures, 
upholstered furniture, ornaments, etc., should 
be removed; in fact, anything that cannot be 
burned, washed, or thoroughly fumigated 
when the sickness is over. In order that the 
room may not be utterly bare or desolate, 
strips of old carpet may be laid on the floor, 
bright pictures from an illustrated paper or 
magazine can be pinned on the wall. It is 
best not to use a mattress; heavy blankets or 
comfortables folded and laid on the wire mat- 
tress make a soft and most comfortable bed 
to lie on. If this bed proves cold, layers of 
newspapers or heavy brown paper placed next 
to the wire spring, between it and the blanket, 
will overcome this difficulty. This kind of 
bed has a great advantage over a mattress as 
it is much more clean and sanitary. 
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The temperature of the room should be 
kept at 68° or as near that as possible, at 
night 60° to 65°, and the air of the room 
should be frequently changed. This can be 
done without harm to the patient, by covering 
him well, even the face, if necessary, with a 
blanket,and opening your windows for a short 
time; after the windows are closed, remove 
the covering gradually as the room heats up. 
A grate fire adds much toward perfect ven- 
tilation. The patient should have a warm 
sponge-bath night and morning, the tempera- 
ture of this bath to be 100°. After the bath 
the entire body should be rubbed with a one- 
per-cent. carbolized vaseline; this is to prevent 
the seales of skin from scattering about the 
room, and is also mildly antiseptic. As the 
throat is usually more or less sore, it would 
be well to spray it at least twice a day with 
a mild antiseptic solution, such as a little 
borax and water or saturated solution of bo- 
racic acid. With either of these solutions 
mix a little glycerine in proportion of about 
one to twenty. If the patient is old enough 
to know how to gargle, let him frequently gar- 
gle the throat with cold water, as it will cool 
and soothe the inflamed parts, or a small piece 
ot ice may be held in the mouth occasionally. 
Water to drink should be given freely, es- 
pecially if there is any suspicion of kidney 
trouble. The nose should be kept clean by a 
small cotton swab, and the mouth washed sev- 
eral times a day with a piece of soft linen,or 
absorbent cotton; throw these bits of cotton 
or linen in the fire as soon as used; if there 
is no open fire or stove in the room, keep 
small boxes or paper bags for this purpose, 
and have these receptacles sent to the furnace 
for cremation. 

The nurse should watch carefully for signs 
of earache or purulent discharges from the 
ear; in case of such the ear should be syringed 
three or four times a day with hot bichloride 
of mercury one to five thousand, or the bo- 
racic acid above mentioned, as proper atten- 
tion paid to ear trouble in its early stages 
may be the means of saving the child from 
deafness later. 

The patient’s diet, for at least three weeks, 
should be of milk and nothing else; this is on 
account of the tendency to kidney trouble. 
If there be no signs of such complication, the 
milk diet can be followed by toast and light 
food; make the change of diet slowly, however, 
and under the physician’s advice. Dishes used 
in the sick-room should be washed and boiled 
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before sending back to the kitchen, and after 
boiling them do not keep them standing in 
the room, but place outside of the door, to be 
removed as soon as possible. 

The period of desquamation is usually 
about five weeks, but is sometimes prolonged 
until the seventh or eighth week; the patient 
should be carefully examined from head to 
foot, especially between the fingers and toes, 
before being allowed to leave the sick-room. 
Desquamation commences with fine scales, 
and is usually seen first about the roots of 
the hair. This shedding of the skin soon be- 
comes general, the scales are much larger, 
often coming from the body in good-sized 
shreds, the skin from a finger often coming off 
entire like the finger of a glove. 

The sick-room should be swept twice a day, 
and the sweepings immediately burned or 
placed in the box or paper bag before men- 
tioned; after sweeping, the wood-work, fur- 
niture, ete., in the room should be wiped off 
thoroughly with a damp cloth wrung out of 
bichloride of mercury one to five thousand, or 
earbolic acid one to forty. 

The nurse should be provided with rubber 
gloves to protect the hands during this pro- 
cess. The nurse should also wear a mob-cap 
to prevent the germs from getting into the 
hair, and should never be without it while in 
the sick-room. As it is quite necessary that 
the nurse should have some exercise in the 
fresh air, clothes worn in the sick-room should 
be removed, as well as the shoes, in the room. 
The nurse can step outside the sick-room 
either into a smaller one or a portion of the 
hall screened off, and there put on the cloth- 
ing to be worn outside. She can then go 
out with comparatively little danger of carry- 
ing the disease, but it is better that she 
should not go into other rooms or parts of 
the house. It may be well to mention that 
all clothing worn in the sick-room should be 
made of cotton material and washable. All 
clothing and bedding from patient and nurse 
which is to go to the laundry should be 
soaked overnight in a solution of carbolic 
one to sixty, then placed in a bag which has 
been wrung out of the same solution, and the 
bag lowered from the window to the ground 
below, where it is taken by the laundress and 
placed in a boiler and boiled for half an hour 
before washing. The clothing can then be 
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safely handled without the slightest danger 
cf infection. If a nurse is careful and con- 
scientious in carrying out these directions, 
there is very little danger of the germ-laden 
scales being scattered. At the end of five 
weeks the patient, if after careful inspection 
he shows no signs of scaling, may be released 
from the sick-room, and, in a few days 
if the weather is mild, be allowed to go out 
for a little while, but if the skin is still peel- 
ing, the isolation must be kept up for another 
week, or still longer, until it has surely ceased. 

Before leaving the sick-room the patient 
must have a bichloride bath from head to 
foot; this to be followed by a thorough soap 
and water bath. He is then wrapped in a 
clean blanket and carried into another room, 
there dried and dressed. The nurse herself 
should then go through the same performance. 
Next come the fumigation and cleansing of 
the room. The first step is to stop up all 
cracks and crevices in the room with cotton, 
papers should be pasted over registers, fire- 
places, or any other outlet where the fumes of 
the disinfectant used might escape. The sub- 
stance to be used for fumigation started, 
leave the room, stopping up cracks and key- 
hole of door from the outside. The room 
should not be disturbed for twenty-four 
hours, then open and thoroughly air. Things 
in the room, such as toys, books, papers, bits 
of carpet, etc., would best be burned. The 
room should then have a thorough cleaning. 
Floor, wood-work, and furniture should be well 
washed, also the walls—that is, if they are 
painted or hard finished, but if the room is 
papered, the paper should be taken from the 
walls, or rub it down with bread, as this is 
excellent to catch germs and small particles 
of dust. The ceilings should be _ re-kal- 
somined. 

In all cases of scarlet fever, whether mild, 
moderate, or malignant, the same precautions 
should be taken. Not one of the above is 
to be omitted or slighted, as it is chiefly 
through imperfect precautions; or careless- 
ness in allowing the patient to leave the sick- 
room before he should, that scarlet fever is 
spread abroad in schools, institutions, and 
neighborhoods, thus causing epidemics. 

Please note the precautions, mentioned in 
the paper on measles, as to the care to be ex- 
ercised in the use of disinfectants. 
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TRIPE A LA LYONNAISE 


ASH in cold water two pounds of 
nice white honey-comb tripe. Put 


two quarts of water in a saucepan 
with one teaspoonful of salt; when boiling put 
in the tripe, let it boil slowly for ten minutes, 
drain and dry with a clean towel. Cut in 








TRIPE A LA LYONNAISE, 
Tripe, sixteen cents; oil or butter, seven cents; seasoning, 


onions, vinegar, three cente.—Total, twenty-six cents. Pre- 
paring, five minutes; cooking, thiriy-three minutes.—Total, 
thirty-eight miuvutes. 


narrow strips one inch in length as illus- 
trated. Put in a saucepan one table-spoon- 
ful of butter and two of olive oil, or three 
table-spoonfuls of butter. When hot add two 
table-spoonfuls of white onions cut in very 
thin slices, cook eight minutes very slowly till 
it becomes of a golden color. Add the tripe, 
cook slowly, stirring from time to time, for 
fifteen minutes. Season with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one salt-spoonful of black pepper, 
quarter of one of red pepper, one table- 
spoonful of parsley, and at the very last one 
table-spoonful of wine vinegar. 


SAUSAGES WITH WHITE WINE 


Prick with a fork one pound of sausages, 
put them in an oval copper platter with half 
a tumbler of ordinary dry white wine. Cook 
them slowly for eight minutes, turning them 
around; remove to plate and keep warm in 
the oven. Strain the wine; put in a small 
saucepan half a table-spoonful of butter and 
half a one of flour. Cook three minutes, 


stirring; do not let it brown. Add the white 





wine slowly, stirring all the time. Add half 
a pint of good cream slowly; keep stirring. 
Add one salt-spoonful of salt, half a one of 
white pepper; cook five minutes slowly. Re- 
move from the fire; mix two yolks of eggs 
with two table-spoonfuls of cream, and add 
it to the sauce. Mix well. Serve in a small 
round bowl with the sausages around it. 


TIMBALE OF RICE 


Put in a saucepan two table-spoonfuls of 
onions chopped fine, with one table-spoonful 
of butter; cook five minutes, but do not let it 
brown. Add to it one pound of clear rice, 
not wet. Stir with the onions two minutes, 
add three pints of good beef broth or one 
teaspoonful of beef extract diluted in the 
same quantity of warm water. Let cook 
twenty-five minutes without disturbing it; 
remove from the fire. All the liquid must 
be absorbed. Add to it quarter of a pound of 
freshly grated Parmesan cheese, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper; stir 
gently. Cover the saucepan for five minutes 
at the side of the fire. Butter well inside a 
mould of one quart, pack the rice in it, place 
in a hot oven for fifteen minutes; unmould 





SAUSAGES WITH WHITE WINE. 
Sausages, eighteen cents; wine, five cents ; eggs, cream, but- 


ter, fifteen centa. —Total, thirty-eight cents. Preparing, five 
minutes; cooking, nineteen minutes.—Total, tweniy-four min- 
utes. 


over a round hot platter as illustrated. Put 
the remaining rice around it, or some vege- 
tables previously cooked in salted water, and 
then cut strawlike, well drained, and season- 
ed with butter, salt, and pepper. 




















THE 








TIMBALE OF RICE. 


Rice, eight cents; butter, eight cents: cheese, ten cents ; 
onions, searouing, two cents.—Total, gee ae ny cents. -Pre- 
paring, five minutes; cooking, forty-five minutes.—Total, fifty 
minutes. 


PORK CHOPS BROILED; PUREE OF APPLES 

‘Have six thick pork chops, about three 
pounds’ weight, trimmed in the French way. 
Flatten them slightly with the kitchen knife. 
Melt two table-spoonfuls of butter, put in it 
one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
pepper. Mix well; dip the chops in it and 
on both sides. Have one pint of freshly made 
bread-crumbs; roll the chops in these; broil 
them six minutes on each side. Serve them, 
as illustrated, with a paper ruffle on each 
handle and the purée of apples around. For 
the purée of apples peel, core, and slice one 
quart of green apples. Put them in a sauce- 
pan with half a glass of water, one table- 
spoonful of butter, two table-spoonfuls of 
sugar. Cook twenty-five minutes with covered 
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saucepan, taking care to stir from time to 
time. Serve very hot around the chops. 


BROILED GUINEA-HEN 


Singe, draw and clean a nice fat young 
guinea-hen. Wipe it with a clean wet towel. 
Cut the neck short, and the tips of the wings, 
leaving only the first joint. Sprinkle over 
one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
pepper. Split the bird from the back and flat- 
ten it well. Pour half a table-spoonful of melt- 
ed fresh butter over the inside, and broil that 
side for fifteen minutes. Turn it over and 
spread another half table-spoonful of butter 
on the top. Broil fifteen minutes more. Mix 
one table-spoonful of chopped parsley with 
one table-spoonful of butter. Remove the 
guinea-hen from the broiler; lay it on a hot 














PORK CHOPS BROILED; PUREE OF APPLES. 


Three pounds of chops, thirty-six cents; butter, crumbs, 
eight cents; apples, sugar, fourteen cents.—Total, fifty-eight 
cents. Preparing, twelve minutes; cooking, twenty-five min- 
utes. —Total, thirty-seven minutes, 


platter, and with a knife spread over the 
mixed parsley and butter. Serve with celery 
hearts around it, and celery salad. 








BROILED GUINEA-HEN. 


Guinea-hen, forty cents; seasoning, 


arsiey, butter, seven cents. — Total, forty- 
seven cents. Preparing, ten minutes; cooking, thirty minutes.—Total, forty minutes, 
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Women in Culinary Trades 

HE idea of a servant-girls’ union 

seems to most minds radical and re- 

motely to be realized. A parallel or- 
ganization of women, however, is identified 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Internation- 
al Alliance numbers in local affiliated unions 
between 250 and 300 women members. This 
membership does not include, by a very large 
percentage, all the women engaged in hotel 
and restaurant work. The cause of the lim- 
ited membership, as explained by a leading 
labor organizer, is that girls in the culinary 
trades commonly work for less wages than 
men or boys demand, and employers therefore 
zealously oppose their unions, fearing the 
compulsory increase of wages that will 
ensue. 

In small towns generally, and throughout 
the West in particular, girls are largely em- 
ployed not only as chambermaids in hotels, 
but as waiters in both hotels and restaurants. 
This is for two reasons—because their labor 
is cheap, and because they possess what is 
known in the trade as “drawing powers.” 
That is, attractive girls working about a 
hotel or restaurant embellish the place, and 
by their good looks, ready wit, and tidy ser- 
vice increase patronage. One of the officials 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ In- 
ternational Alliance says with reference to 
this: “ The position of girls in our trades is 
most deplorable. Not alone are their wages 
miserly, the food they are forced to eat so 
bad that even colored men employed in the 
same work will not stand it, but, worst of all, 
they have to submit to any sort of treatment 
from patrons of the hotel or restaurant which 
employs them, even to the point of endur- 
ing insult, because if they complain, it re- 
sults invariably in their losing their work. 
No publicity has yet been given the thousand 
and one abuses heaped upon these girls, and 
for want of public sympathy they lack the 
self-confidence necessary to improve their 
lot.” 

Such aid as organization would afford 
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them, as a rule, these girls fear to seek. Em- 
ployers, either by threatening to discharge 
them if they affiliate with labor unions, or by 
representing to them that the labor organiza- 
tions only want to get them on strike in order 
to take their work from them, so intimidate 
the girls that a large majority decline to 
identify themselves with unions. Concern- 
ing those who have organized, it appears that 
they have profited by the movement. In Se- 
attle a local union composed exclusively of 
hotel and restaurant girl workers, in the short 
space of six months has succeeded in raising 
wages one dollar per week, and in shorten- 
ing hours which for women in the culinary 
trades frequently run seventeen hours to the 
day. In Denver, where the men and women 
have a joint union, the wages of the latter . 
have been increased to a sum almost equal to 
that the men receive. The men took the in- 
itiative in securing this benefit to the women, 
who have since become more aggressive in the 
work, and otherwise have improved their con- 
dition. There are four local unions of exclu- 
sive women workers affiliated with the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Al- 
liance, and several where the membership 
consists of both men and women. The latter 
sort is said to succeed the better of the two 
because of the men’s greater experience in 
pushing an organization to its ends. 





Domestic Science in the White House 
HE Mount Vernon Association has held 
its annual meeting in Washington. This 
body of women, comprising representatives 
from every section of the United States, with 
unqualified success maintains and governs the 
home of George Washington. Why does not 
a similar national body undertake to look 
after the home of the President of the United 
States ? 

“What is the domestic economy of the 
White House?” asked a woman of a member 
of President McKinley’s household. 

“There isn’t any,” was the reply; “it’s all 
‘Hail Columbia’ and practical politics.” 

This is absolutely true. In nothing is the 
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President so much a servant of the people as 
he is in administering the domestic affairs of 
his home in the Executive Mansion. His 
manner of living is determined by the Ameri- 
can sentiment which at once attaches suspi- 
cion to the official who “ puts on style.” Menu 
cards of a state dinner are kept from general 
circulation as carefully as the die of a trea- 
sury note, lest, falling into the hands of the 
“plain” people, they be made the key-note of 
a wail against imperialistic tendencies in 
meats and wines. A campaign charge of ex- 
travagant liying helped to defeat the re-elec- 
tion of President Van Buren, and his suc- 
cessors are ever mindful of his fate. 

The jingo demand for no style in the White 
House creates an order of domestic service 
there simply appalling to good housewives 
and men accustomed to elegance and good 
form. At the President’s reception last New 
Year’s, one of the first sights to greet the vis- 
itor within the mansion was Uncle Jerry— 
a “befo’ de wah” colored man whose service 
in the White House dates from Lincoln’s 
time—bobbing among the assembled guests, 
whisk-broom in hand, hospitably eager to 
brush anybody who wanted that attention 
before being presented to the President. 
When President McKinley took possession of 
the Executive Mansion, house servants, who 
were all men, were in the habit of going about 
their work any hour that suited them, wear- 
ing soiled collars and blue-jean aprons that 
were never washed. The late Private Secre- 
tary Porter tried to reform this, beginning 
with an attempt to put White House servants 
in livery. Instantly the American principle 
of simplicity was deemed violated, and indig- 
nation on the part of the “ plain” people was 
everywhere expressed. Mr. Porter thereupon 
retired as a domestic-labor reformer, and 
Colonel Bingham, who is disbursing officer of 
the household, took charge. 

Colonel Bingham has an army officer’s nat- 
ural love of order, and he began with an effort 
to substitute trained white housemaids for 
the colored men doing house-work. The Pres- 
ident vetoed this. It was bad politics. 

Practical politics is the first cause of the 
domestic disorder of the White House. All 
the labor except the chef is paid by the gov- 
ernment. It is organized under the direction 
of a steward who is a bonded officer of the 
government on a salary of $1800. This 
steward is a domestic Poo-bah. He acts not 
only as steward, but as butler, housekeeper, 
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and dispenser of political patronage from 
the President’s kitchen door. He is a colored 
man always, and the colored people from pre- 
cedent have come to regard the President’s 
house-work as their political plum. Four 
men are employed to do chamber-work and 
parlor-work. The wages of each is two dol- 
lars a day. The chef has two assistants, paid 
by the government—in the instance of a man, 
two dollars a day, or if a woman, one dollar 
a day. The laundry is sustained by the gov- 
ernment. Three women constantly employed 
there receive each one dollar a day. There is 
also a woman nominally housekeeper, vir- 
tually head chambermaid, who is paid one 
dollar a day. These domestics, owing their 
positions to political influence, have regard 
for no other authority in doing their work. 

The equipment of the Executive Mansion 
is provided for by an annual appropriation of 
$5000. This amount is always in excess of 
the sum needed, and the balance may be de- 
voted to alterations or extensions of the man- 
sion, at the discretion of the disbursing officer 
of the household. Since the people of the 
United States assume to keep house for their 
President, why do not women see to it that 
the work is creditably done? The Mount 
Vernon Association presents to sight-seers at 
Washington’s home a building wonderfully 
preserved and immaculate in the housekeep- 
ing it displays. Why should not an Execu- 
tive Mansion Association accomplish as much 
for the home of the President? The first 
thing necessary is to rescue the Executive 
household from the toils of politics. The 
next thing would be to give women’s work to 
women, and pay them the same as men. Is 
there anywhere a finer opportunity for a 
perpetual practical exhibit of a triumph of 
household economics ? 





Mrs, Smith’s Triumph 

RS. ROHL SMITH has scored a tri- 

umph among men artists of the world. 
Her husband held the contract for the exe- 
cution of the Sherman statue to be erected 
in Washington. His death occurred when 
the work was well under way. Immediately 
a great many artists applied to the govern- 
ment for the unfinished task. This work, 
however, has been assigned to Mrs. Rohl 
Smith, who will complete the statue accord- 
ing to her husband’s design, thus accomplish- 
ing her desire to preserve his fame embodied 
in the original plan. 
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HE. “ WHAT DID YOUR MOTHER SAY ABOUT OUR ENGAGEMENT?” 
SHE. “ On, SHE SAID IT IS ALL RIGHT SO LONG AS THERE IS NO- 


THING SERIOUS.” 


OVER-ANXIOUS 


He. “Who knows but when I come back 
from the Philippines you may be engaged to 
some other man?’ 

Sue. “Nonsense! As if you were coming 
back without sending me word!” 





BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


“You may recall me, sir, as the man who 
eloped with your daughter about a year ago.” 

“ Well, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“TI may be a little bit tardy, but I have come 
to offer you my congratulations.” 





“ SAY, MISTER, WHO TAUGHT YER THAT?” 





GIVING 
BY LOUISE BRADFORD VARNUM 


I would not be a selfish child, 
For early I was taught 
To give a part of all I have, 
As generous children ought; 
Not keeping everything myself, 
But sharing it with others, 
So, when I had the whooping- 
cough, 
I gave it to my brothers. 


Last winter I was kept at home; 
The doctor came each day. 
We had a card outside our door 
To warn our friends away. 
No one might come to visit us, 
Yet, doing what I could, 

I gave my scarlet fever 
To half the neighborhood. 


And so it was with measles, 
And so with chicken-pox; 
I gave them to my little friends 
On three surrounding blocks, 
And now that we are well again, 
It makes me laugh—Ha! ha! 
To think that when I had the 
mumps, 
I gave them to papa! 





SHE LOVED SYMPATHY 


Doctor Barry. “ What a re- 
markable case Mrs. Aylward’s 
77 
Doctor SrTRone. “ Casel 
The woman is a perfect show- 
ease of maladies.” 
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» Seener yp waenes ove 


Here you 
ERARY LADY, 
CENTRIC DOG— 


HAVE 


TAKING A WALK WITH 





THE RECLUSE. 


WOULD BE ALL RIGHT IF I ONLY HAD SOMEBODY 
FOR COMPANY.” 


“THIS HERMIT BUSINESS 


Miss ScRATCHER, THE LIT- 
HER EC- 














BUG. 


“ HoLpD ON, LITTLE BOY; 
TILL I GET UNDER THE APPLE. 
WituiaMm TELL.” 


DON’T SHOOT 
THEN WE'LL PLAY 


DISPROVED 


Parke. “I know your wife didn’t like it be- 
cause you brought me home unexpectedly to din- 
ner last night.” 

Lane. “ Nonsense! Why, you hadn’t been gone 
five minutes before she remarked that she was 
glad it was no one else but you.” 
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cini’s opera “ La Tosca” engaged the serv- 

ices of Mme. Milka Ternina in the title 
role, Signor Cremonini as Covardossi, and M. 
Scotti as Scarpia. The new work had its initial 
hearing at Costanzi Theatre, Rome, January 14, 
1900, and was received with great enthusiasm. 
The leading parts were sung by Mlle. Darclée and 
the Messieurs de Marchi and Geroldini. On that 
occasion there were present representatives of 
the Italian court, of various European diplo- 
matic circles and artistic and literary navy and 
army circles, and the cables trembled with the 
burden of compliment that fell to the lot of the 
composer, Giacomo Puccini. The American dé- 
but scarcely may be considered of equal brilliance. 
Of the work itself it may be said that it has more 
dramatic valne than any preceding opera by the 
same composer. It is cohesive, melodious, warm, 
throughout, and the libretto is reasonably se- 
quential. Mme. Ternina, la Tosca in the Amer- 
ican cast, was the interpreter of the same role in 
Covent Garden when the opera was given last 
season. ‘This conscientious singer is a particu- 
larly well-rounded artist, and er am a 
tendency, displayed, alas, with increasing fre- 
quency, to sing off pitch, infuses into her acting 
a warmth and an intelligence that command at all 
times a respectful hearing. In la Tosca, made 
memorable by the strong acting of Sara Bern- 
hardt, Eleonora Duse, and various lesser emo- 
tional actresses, the operatic artist is heard to 
unusual advantage. The new work is _ har- 
monious, and the orchestration throughout is 
of a decidedly higher value than that of “La 
Bohéme.” It augments in interest constantly, 
contains an excellent tenor aria and a strong 
duo between tenor and soprano in the third act. 
The action is dramatie throughout, and the 
story follows Sardou’s play with unusual faith- 
fulness. It is much to say, but true, that Mme. 
Ternina sustains the tragic interest to the end, 
although missing the support of an adequate 
tenor. Signor Cremonini is conscientious, but is 
handicapped by a hard, colorless voice that con- 
tains no latent capacity for subtle shading, and 
expresses itself chiefly in mere lusty vocalism; 
hence, the exquisitely melodious tenor arias in 
the first and third acts of “ La Tosca ” lose some- 
what of their beauty. M. Scotti, who appeared in 
the same role at Covent Garden, is authoritative 
in his impersonation of Scarpia. 

The local concert stage has been occupied 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra’s fine programmes 
and those of the Philharmonic Society under 
Emil Paur. At the last-named concerts David 
Bispham was the soloist, his numbers consisting 
of songs by Schumann, Schubert, and Loewe. The 
instrumental features of these programmes were 


Te first performance in America of Puc- 


Tschaikovsky’s symphony “ Manfred,” Gluck’s 
overture to “ Iphigénie en Aulide” and Richard 
Strauss’s “Hymns” and “ Pilgrim’s Morning 
Song.” 

“Vienna Life,” a succession of bright melodies 
ingeniously constructed into one work from the 
musical remnants of the late Johann Strauss’s 
output, is meeting with favor as an operetta. 

Ernest von Dohnanyi was heard at the last 
Kneisel Quartette concert in Bach’s Concerto for 
piano and violin in E major, and in Beethoven’s 
B-flat major for piano, violin, and ’cello. 

Much interest is centring in the coming re- 
appearance in America of Josef Hofmann, whose 
first concert is announced for the afternoon of 
Mareh 5 at Carnegie Hall. Twelve years ago 
this large auditorium frequently proved insuffi- 
cient to hold the admirers of the pianist, then 
a prodigy of nine or ten years of age, of whom 
Rubinstein had predicted that he would one day 
outshine all antedating musicians. Mr. Hofmann 
returns to this country with an enviable reputa- 
tion for sound musicianship, the result of years 
of retirement and wisely directed study, and the 
interest his former brilliant work inspired makes 
the success of his coming tour assured. 

The opening concert of the Leipsic Philhar- 
monie Society, under Herr Winderstein, to take 
place on the evening of March 1, promises to be 
a brilliant occasion. It is announced that the 
German ambassador and his suite will journey 
from Washington to give welcome to this first 
appearance in America of a full philharmonic or- 
chestra from a foreign country. Mme. Kniipfel, 
whose enterprise is responsible for the successful 
arrangement of the tour, is an interesting per- 
sonage in herself. The daughter of a gifted ar- 
tist, she is also of high German lineage, and con- 
nected with prominent Austrian families. Her 
cousin, Count von Laresch, is aide-de-camp to the 
King of Saxony. Mme. Kniipfel directed the Eu- 
ropean tour of the Leipsic Philharmonic Society, 
and altogether represents the “new woman” 
at her best. 

Late February is to be distinguished by an 
important Verdi memorial concert, at which the 
late composer’s Requiem will be sung. The pro- 
gramme will be arra by Signor Luigi Manci- 
nelli, assisted by the following quartette of sing- 
ers: Mesdames Nordica-Doehme and Schumann- 
Heink, and Messieurs Thomas Salignac and Pol 
Plancon. Following closely upon this event, which 
undoubtedly will prove of deep interest to many 
who appreciate the great part the deceased com- 
poser has played in his time, will be the Liszt 
recital, by Richard Burmeister. The date an- 
nounced for this concert is the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 28. The proceeds are to be given toward 
the completion ot the Liszt monument at Weimar. 
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SOROSIS’S FOURTH MONTHLY MEETING 


(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR “HARPER'S BAZAR”) 


BY MARGARET 


ries of the day on which the February social 

meeting of Sorosis fell, but the combination 
produced no effect on the members of this loyal 
elub who, with their guests, gathered in quite 
the usual number. In calling the meeting to 
order, following the luncheon, Mrs. Denison, the 
president, announced the Sorosis musicale to take 
place on Monday, February 18, following the 
business meeting of the club, which alternates 
every month with the social meeting. The musi- 
cale, which is for the benefit of the philanthropic 
fund of the club, will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and a brilliant programme is promised— 
a promise that the high musical standard that 
Sorosis has always set will be easily realized. 
There should be no lack of a numerous audience, 
if only to return a little of the generous hospital- 
ity which this club extends in most unstinted 
fashion. Tickets are one dollar each. Mrs. 
Denison, also, before beginning the programme of 
the afternoon, paid a brief and graceful tribute 
to Queen Victoria, closing her remarks with the 
words, “ This is the lesson of her life—few can 
be great, but all can be kind.” 

The day was in charge of the committee on 
current events, Mrs. Philip Carpenter, chair- 
man, by whom the subject for discussion, “ Shad- 
ows of Some of the Coraing Events,” was present- 
ed. Mrs. Carpenter, who is a graduate of the 
Woman’s Law Class, showed her ‘egal training 
in her clear and coherent handling of her sub- 
ject. She referred first to the very recent shadow 
“whose event has but just passed, so that we are 
still in the receding dimness,”’ as one “ which has 
been felt the whole world over save in one small 
insignificant spot in our City Hall Park—a spot 
which is so callous with official self-interest that 
it seems incapable of feeling,” following this in- 
troduction with words of earnest appreciation of 
the late English Queen. Mrs. Carpenter touch- 
ed briefly only on the great national rapid-transit 
project which even now “ lays its shadowy finger 
from ocean to ocean,’ the Nicaragua Canal, 
dwelling more at length on our national mother- 
ly duties to the orphaned waifs that the wheel of 
fortune has thrown upon our hands—Hawaii, 
Cuba, and the Philippines. “China,” said Mrs. 
Carpenter, “ is another looming shadow, and what 
shall be the event is as uncertain as was the 
farmer as to whether the Shanghai hen’s cackling 
really meant an egg, so doubtful was he of every- 
thing which bore a Chinese name... What we shall 
demand, and how we may assist the broken and 
disrupted nation to save itself from dismember- 
ment are problems for us to solve. The Euro- 
pean nations seem to be in the attitude toward 
China of little Johnny and Mary, who were sit- 
ting on an ottoman in rather close quarters, 


R “ies snow, and hail were the weather vaga- 


HAMILTON 
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when Johnny sean said, ‘Mary, there would 
be more room for me on this hassock if one of us 
was to get off.’” 

“ One of the Longest of the Shadows” was the 
title of Mrs. Charles Brush’s paper, which was an 
admirable résumé of the great canal project, 
whose beginning, in inception of the idea, dates 
back to the fifteenth century. The various re- 
vivals of the scheme under different powers and 
changing phases were noted till the history was 
brought down to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, “ by which Great Britain and the United 
States guaranteed the neutrality of the proposed 
canal, and further agreed that neither would 
occupy, fortify, colonize, assume, or exercise do- 
minion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito Coast, or any part of Central America, the 
canal to be opened on equal terms to both na- 
tions.” The varying fortunes of this treaty 
during the decades of its continuance, and how 
“the seesaw of exclusive control went up and 
down” were interestingly shown. In summing 
up, Mrs. Brush said: “Our shadow is growing 
more symmetrical. Again a treaty is signed. 
Names are new, the lines are old. There are 
some murmurs that the old Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was not abrogated, that the fifty years 
had changed the relations of the United States 
from a third to a first class power. We do not 
judge, we only know it is unity—in this there is 
strength.... In those days, when nearly every 
part of the sea was under control or jurisdiction 
of some country, there was no thought of con- 
structing a canal for the benefit of mankind in 
general, or of anybody except the builders. To- 
day the little republic offers to the world’s use 
its jewel, the lake that Nelson of England called 
the inland Gibraltar of Spanish America, and 
whose expanse offers safe harbor enough for all 
the navies of the world.” 

Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld was the next speaker, 
who gave an illuminating picture of “ How to be 
a Good Step-mother,” this being the relation that 
the United States now bears toward Cuba and 
the Philippines. She did not enter, she said, into 
the question of how these possessions were ac- 
quired, that not being the point at issue. The 
fact that they are acquired is accepted, and to 
the question, “What shall we do with them,” 
Mrs. Rosenfeld answered, without a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘Do your duty by them at all costs.’” 
She showed how “ Cuba, for instance, cannot yet 
be ready to govern herself. It is but yesterday 
that she crawled out, crushed and bleeding, from 
under the heel of a tyrant. What does she know 
of government?” The speaker emphasized her 
argument by the “ many and various exhibitions 
of the kind of republics Spanish-Americans who 
are not educated to their duty set up.” She 
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gave an amusing picture of “ the toy revolutions 
of these countries, which consist, as a rule, of 
cannon put on the quays to blaze away at in- 
coming vessels, and forty or fifty soldiers sur- 
rounding the front door of their White House, 
while the President escapes with what valuables 
his predecessor has left by the back door.” Mrs. 
Rosenfeld emphatically believed that having put 
our hands to the plough, there should be no 
turning back. “ People hurl the Monroe doctrine 
at us,” she said, “ and insist that the Philippines 
must be given up at once. It is a question, in 
my mind, whether we were not obeying the spirit 
of the Monroe doctrine, if not the letter, when we 
took possession of Cuba and the Philippines, and 
saved their people from having an authority 
thrust upon them that was dwarfing their prog- 
ress and crippling their energies.” 

The next speaker, Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor, 
was welcomed as a member of Sorosis who 
had been absent from its meetings for five 
years. During that time Mrs. mnor had 
been in many parts of the globe, and she found 
that Sorosis was heard of everywhere. “I 
believe,” she said, “that in no place where white 
women have penetrated is the club unknown.” 
In discussing er topic, “ Broken China, and How 
to Mend It,” Mrs. Connor thought that the only 
way to mend China was by the nations following 
the straight line of common justice and common 
honesty, although it was to be feared that they 
might follow instead expediency. The speaker 
disproved the charge that missionaries caused 


trouble, quoting Wu Ting- Fang, that the 
missionaries are welcome. “Grab,” said the 
speaker, “ was the cause of the trouble. Let us 


kill the foreign devils! cried the Boxers, and the 
missionaries being nearest, suffered most.” Mrs. 
Connor arraigned England for forcing opium on 
the Chinese to secure an outlet for her Indian 
trade, and the United States in its efforts to 
civilize and Christianize a nation while within its 
own borders such atrocities as the Bosschieter 
murder, and the pouring of kerosene on living 
human beings, to whom afterward was applied 
the match, were possible. While offering some 
criticism on some types of missionaries the speak- 
er warmly approved the woman medical mission- 
ary, whose noble and efficient work could not 
be sufficiently praised. 

Mrs. Susan ra Bourne, whose stimulating sub- 
ject was “ Electricity, an Article without a Sha- 
dow,” responded most happily to her inspiration. 
She applied amusingly the remark of one of the 
characters in Henry Ward Beecher’s story of 
Norwood: “If God Almighty wanted to keep any- 
thing secret, I don’t see what he created Yankees 
for,” in pointing out “that our own Franklin, a 
Boston-born Yankee, was the first to apply elec- 
tricity to our every-day life, in the construction 
of the lightning-rod. Franklin’s kite has gone 
into history with Watt’s tea-kettle, and the ap- 
ple of Sir Isaac Newton!” A good point made 
was the shadowless property of this twentieth- 
century power. “ With the introduction of steam 
and machinery manufactures were crowded into 
large centres, and the home weavers were thrown 
out of employment and left to die. Population 
flocked to the cities, and instead of healthful 
country life for the poor we have had fever and 
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pestilence and death. Perhaps it is to be the 
mission of electricity to bring back the days of 
suburban residence by establishing cheap and 
rapid transportation.” The moral effect of the 
development of electricity was noted by the speak- 
er in the ability of the telegraph to lay inter- 
national questions and actions before the whole 
world at almost a moment’s notice. There 
could never be a repetition of that condition by 
which, at the close of the war of 1812, the bat- 
tle of New Orleans was fought after the treaty 
of peace was concluded. The known sibilities 
of the electric spark were graphically outlined, 
with the undreamed-of magic left to the imagina- 
tion of the listener. 

In the discussion which followed Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, a guest, spoke of the value of mis- 
sionary-work, citing her experience in a study of 
religious sects that those which failed to carry 
their gospel and creed to other lands were least 

rosperous, proving that faith without works is 
ead. Mrs. H. A. Stimson, vice-president of So- 
rosis, also spoke in behalf of missionary effort, 
and of the many known cases of heroism 
among the Chinese missionaries during the late 
uprising, particularly that of Mr. Horace Pitkin, 
an American, who lost his life in an attempt to 
protect two ladies under his charge. Discovering 
that he would be overpowered, he buried in the 
earth, where it was afterwards found, a letter 
to his wife begging that their son, now an infant, 
should be brought up in the purpose to return to 
China when he was twenty-five years old, to com- 
lete the work which his father had begun. Mrs. 

zier, — briefly to the topic of current 
events, declared first that the great evidence 
of progress in this age is the protests one 
hears on all sides—an age of protest is an age 
of progress. She spoke of the new developments 
in medicine brought about by the germ theory, 
which she said had its strong moral point. The 
communicability of disease through germs, mi- 
crobes, or parasites, according, as the speaker 
humorously put it, as you are German, Irish, or 
French, is not more potent than the contagion of 
moral influences. Sin, health, ambition, crime, 
all good or evil thoughts or actions, are infec- 
tious. Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, for- 
merly ———s secretary and treasurer of 
the General Federation, was present, and brought 
a greeting from the Western clubs. 

e music of the afternoon was contributed in 
three delightful songs by Miss Anna Bussert, so- 
prano, Mrs. J. H. MeKinley at the piano, and 
Madame Kitty Berger, with two enjoyable selec- 
tions on the harp-zither. 

Among other guests were Mrs. Edward D. Muir, 
Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Curry, and Mrs. Boerck, all of 
the Wednesday Club, St. Louis; Mrs. George R. 
Nash, Milwaukee; Mrs. R. W. Higbi, president 
Woman’s Club, Jamaica; Mrs. Ida Eckert Law- 
rence, Toledo; Mrs. Alice Campbell a of 
the Pioneer Club, London; Mrs. Edwin W. Ar- 
nold, Chicago; Miss Whittemore, Boston; Mrs. 
G. W. Church, of Saratoga Chapter, D. A. R.; 
Mrs. Alice G. Gulick, director International In- 
stitute for Girls in Spain; Mrs. McKilip and Mrs. 
Brown, Burlington; Mrs. H. W. Fisher and Mrs. 
Perrine, Trenton; and Mrs. Pond, of Jersey City 
Woman’s Club. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
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The Bazanr's corre- 
spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions of Household Decoration cannot be answered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the mukers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


CoLtuMBIA.—You are both right and wrong in 
ascribing the trouble in your room to the presence 
of windows on three sides. Remember that the 
windows are not alone at fault. A room with 
windows on all sides may be made enchanting. 
You, however, have not treated yours in the right 
way. In the first place those simple net curtains 
undraped merely provide you with four panels to 
your walls, uninteresting and glaring. ou want 
to soften these effects, looping back your net cur- 
tains and hanging over them a silk of some color, 
or a silkolene, so as to introduce into your room 
an agreeable tone. This silk may be of a soft 
rose, yellow, or even green. Then you want the 
green of plants in your windows—rubber-plants 
or ferns. Those Boston ferns are charming, with 
their long, graceful curves. English ivy is used 
in some New York windows that are distinguished 
by their beauty and their cheer. The ivy is train- 
ed over a stiff wire to form a small arch, the 
space between being filled with palms. A bit of 
pottery hung above and filled with a flowering 
plant adds immensely. If you cannot afford to 
get thick curtains as well, you might use China 
silk, falling straight over the net, the net being 
draped. But be sure to use flowers, and to go to 
work at your windows. Corduroy is just the 
thing for your corner seat. Get a dark solid 
color; you need it there. Also get a Japanese 
screen; it need not be more than six feet high. 
Rearrange your chairs and tables, gathering them 
more together. 


M. R. A.—After a while, my dear friend, I am 
sure you will like the new form as well. Changes 
are going on everywhere—in nature and in social 
conditions. But it is only the form which alters 
after all. The spirit is just the same. You will 
find us as you have always known us. See if 
you do not! 

If your old furniture is comfortable and the 
springs are in good condition, sacrifice the covers, 
keeping them for your piazza, the cushions that 
you lay out on the steps in summer, or that you 
put on the lawn, or down by the hearth in winter 
when some of the children want to sit there to 
listen to a story. In choosing a new stuff for 
your furniture, consider both the color of your 
walls and that of your floors. If your pieces 
are large and your walls are light, you want 
to keep your furniture in a low key, toning in 
with the bookcases, the rug, or the dado. If, for 
instance, your walls are covered with a burlaps in 
its natural tone, and if your rug be dark, your 


chairs should not match the light walls, but blend 
in with the floors, so as to make themselves felt 
only as a necessary “supporting” part, as it 
were, of the room, the eye being left free for the 
enjoyment of those things which you have placed 
for consideration on the walls. If you have no 
bookcases running round the room, and you have 
a light paper, you should have a dado. If I can 
be of any further help, it will be a pleasure 
to me. 


MINNETONKA.—You have one opportunity in 
your new house of which you ought to take every 
advantage. Those bay-windows opening in so 
many directions should be carefully considered, 
and made as interesting as possible. No cur- 
tains should be allowed to cover them completely, 
and they should be either filled with rubber-trees 
and palms, or treated with window-seats. The 
color of the body cushions used in them should 
be studied in relation both to the carpet and to 
the window hangings. For instance, if you have 
an upholstered church-pew cushion on the seat, 
and you have a red carpet and green or yellow 
curtains, you ought to make the cushion red, 
although the silk cushions thrown on afterward 
could take up the color of the hangings. I fear 
that you have been misinformed about the plain 
wall finish. Papers, silks, linens, cottons, and 
burlaps are almost universally used, the colors 
in these being better than those possible in any 
other way. Besides, the texture of different stuffs 
makes the tone better. Have blue or yellow walls 
in your dining-room with the oak; yellow car- 
tridge-paper and mahogany in your library, and 
in your hall an up and down yellow stripe with 
mahogany like that in the library. 


A. C. H.—Your letter is not too long nor too 
anything. It is just such a letter as I like— 
straight to the point, and full of good feeling. If 
you will look in the Bazar of March 10, 1900, you 
will find an article giving some half-dozen or 
more recipes for wood-staining. From among 
these you will be able to choose something for 
yourself. You are quite right about varnish for 
your wood-work. Varnish is never anything but 
a substitute for polish, after all. The recipe for 
the green stain was given by a well-known archi- 
tect, and was used in a New York room. The 
spaces between the rafters were stained with a 
dull gold and green, and the yellow was repeated 
in the soft hangings. This particular room had 
diamond panes like yours, and soft yellow silk 
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went over them. You have splendid opportuni- 
ties with wood-work never before painted. Crude 
oil rubbed in colors the wood so that it looks 
like oak, and turns darker with time. I should 
not commit myself to the Flemish oak you men- 
tion. New stains are being made every day, and 
by applying to the best manufacturers you can 
get them, although the architects are apt to 
keep their secrets, only giving them now and 
then as in the case of the green stain. There 
is a light sage-green stain which is stunning in 
a dining-room. Why do you not treat the wood- 
work of your reception-room and hall with the 
dark green according to the recipe given, reliev- 
ing the room with yellow hangings, using China 
or liberty silks, and then treat the dining-room 
with the light sage-green stain? One new dining- 
room in the most beautiful house I ever saw has 
just been treated in that way, the gray of the 
sage green being predominant in tone. The 
panelling runs nearly to the ceiling, and the room 
is full of growing palms. Always experiment 
with any color. Make your workmen submit 
sumples, and then study them. I think that your 
new home will be lovely. 


INQuIRER.—There is no one general rule for or 
against the presence of centre tables in a par- 
lor. Everything depends upon the shape of the 
room, the direction from which the light comes, 
the position of the fireplace, and so forth. In 
your room, which is not large, I should not have 
one, but I should have the long sofa, and I should 
not discard the small one. The large one can 
go flat against the wall to the right of the fire- 
place, and on either side of that three-foot win- 
dow. The small sofa can go to the left of the 
fireplace and at right angles to it. Your piano 
should not cut across a corner, but be placed 
at right angles to the wall, its back to the room. 
In front of the piano have a table and a lamp. 
Keep one of your tables at the head of the long 
sofa. 

Do not have tufted, upholstered furniture, 
but mahogany of good design covered with some 
geod stuff. The cabinet could go to the left of 
the fireplace, flat against the wall, and the book- 
case to the right or the left of the three-foot 
window, according to the position chosen for the 
new sofa, the bookcase balancing the sofa in 
your treatment of a wall space. Even in summer 
sofas are left by the fireside because no one shuts 
up a hearth, at least in our climate. Logs are 
always left to be lighted on a damp or cheerless 
day. Put your lamp where its light will be of 
the greatest service. 


W. J. B.—In both your library and den a red 
burlaps would be better than anything else, as it 
would tone in with your cherry wood-work, the 
matevial also taking up the light better than 
a paper. Ordinarily in a southeast room I pre- 
fer another color, but the cherry wood-work seems 
to make this red imperative. Of course if you 
were able to choose from among expensive lea- 
thers and silks, you might work along different 
lines, but all things taken into consideration, 
the red burlaps is best. Over your mantel put 
your finest picture, or a good bass-relief; some- 
thing suggesting repose and dignity, and that 
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has a beauty in it. Keep your mantel free of 
little things, so that you are not distracted 
by having the eye led from one small object to 
another. Keep your small objects for a table 
by themselves, where they become a mass, as it 
were. 

Get red fillings for the floors of both rooms. 
Your draperies may then be figured and of several 
colors—green, tapestry-tones, or even a fine old 
blue worked with yellow; but nothing that is 
not good in itself. A chintz, remember, is good 
in itself, while a cheap, tawdry imitation Turk- 
ish hanging is not. lf you have leather chairs 
let them be red. Use much gilt in your frames 
and soft yellow or cream tones at the windows. 
Put green plants there, but do not attempt to 
cover the windows with too many hangings, and 
strive to make that part of the room as interest- 
ing as your fireplace. 


IGNORANT HOUSEKEEPER.—You may be, as you 
say, an “ignorant housekeeper,” but I am sure 
that you have good ideas, while / am taking 
the part of all family friends and giving you 
advice for which you have not asked! I want 
the name and the character of the music-room 
changed. It is not large, in the first place, 
and you want, in the second, some one place in 
which to receive those friends whom you do not 
want to usher at once into your living-room. 
Much of course will depend upon the shape of 
your piano, and whether there is room in the 
parlor for it. So I shall suggest still something 
else—that you make that “ music-room” a writ- 
ing-room, putting that pretty table there, which 
should be set out with your portfolio, ete., direct- 
ly across the window. The view of Central Park 
will always be pretty, and the fact of your having 
an extra door to the room makes it possible to get 
in and out of the room without being seen by the 
visitor in the other. A narrow divan or sofa 
in this room would help to make it a pleasant 
place for reading in quiet. The pretty bay-win- 
dow in the parlor can be made most attractive 
—the piano going to the left of it so as not to 
interfere with the door. Use the yellow over 
white, but you must experiment to see whether 
all three windows should be treated separately 
orasone. I cannot understand the diagram suffi- 
ciently to be positive on the subject, but my feel- 
ing is for treating those side windows with a sep- 
arate valance of their own and the windows of 
the bay together. But you must judge. Unless 
you know so much about pictures that you have 
special tastes, buy photographs of some one mas- 
ter, using dark frames withoyt mats. For in- 
stance, I know one woman who has only Bot- 
ticellis in her living-room, and another who has 
surrounded herself with portraits of great men 
and by great masters. She has a Vandyke, 
that charming portrait of Whistler’s mother, 
and one of Carlyle. Get only the best photo- 
graphs. Walk down Fifth Avenue some day, and 
study those you see in the shop windows; you will 
not make any mistake. The plates do not have 
to be alike all round the room unless you prefer 
it. They need not necessarily match, but it is 
better that they should be alike in quality or 
color unless one wants, as in a studio, to sug- 
gest the collector’s point of view. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazar's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Form topics cannot be answered by mail. 


A. D.—I should advise you to give the luncheon 
on Washington’s birthday. St. Valentine’s an- 
niversary will be past before this can reach you; 
it takes, you know, several weeks to have an 
answer appear in the Bazar, and our correspond- 
ents have to write some time ahead, but we are 
hurrying this in order to have you get it in 
time to have the luncheon on the 22d. Decorate 
the table in national colors. Drape from the 
chandelier to the covers red, white, and blue rib- 
bons, fastening them to the chandelier itself, or 
just below the chandelier to one of the hanging 
fern-baskets which are so popular now for table 
decoration. Put in the fern-basket some red and 
white carnations among the ferns, and wind blue 
ribbons on the outside. Have on the table little 
dishes of red and white bonbons, and put the 
dishes on blue crinkled-paper mats. Have for 
place cards small silk flags with the names done 
on them in gold letters, or get small portraits 
of George Washington; paste them on white 
eard-board, and tie blue ribbon bows in the 
corner; write the names on the bows in gold. 
Have for favors the small bonbonniéres made of 
national colors, which can be found at any of the 
department shops or confectionery shops about 
this time; fill them with red and white candles, 
and tie them up with blue ribbon. Your table 
will be truly patriotic. I should advise the fol- 
lowing menu: Grape-fruit, with the skin cut like 
a basket, the pulp prepared as usual, with can- 
died cherries for decoration, and on the handles 
blue ribbon bows or bows of flag-ribbon; chicken 
consommé with whipped cream; olives, salted 
nuts, radishes; small patriotic paper dishes filled 
with creamed lobster, finger-rolls, fried sweet- 
breads with green pease and creamed truffle sauce ; 
broiled chicken, potato croquettes, creamed spin- 
ach; with this course serve chocolate with 
whipped cream; punch in patriotic punch-glasses ; 
aspie jelly with lettuce salad; Bar-le-duc jelly, 
toasted saltines, cream cheese, individual ice- 
cream forms in red, white,and blue(these you will 
be able to procure at a caterer’s at this time) with 
cake; fruit, candied fruits, marrons, peppermints ; 
coffee—the last may be served in the parlor. For 
wines have a white wine with the first three 
courses, and a good claret during the remainder 
of the meal. Créme-de-menthe may be served with 
coffee in the drawing-room after luncheon. I 
could give you a great many pretty suggestions 
for the Valentine luncheon, but wait until next 
year, and write to us in time. Thank you for 
your kind appreciation; it is very welcome, and 
it is a great pleasure to be able to help you. 


RocuestTer.—I will give you a full description 
of the seven-handed euchre game, as from all 


parts of the country demands have come to me 
for directions, and I think a brief account of this 
popular pastime will be welcome to many of our 
subscribers. There are ways and ways of play- 
ing seven-handed euchre and of counting. I have 
heard of several different games all called by that 
name. So some reading this may not find it at 
all the game that they are playing, but it is the 
one popularly played in New York, and it is the 
most amusing one of them all, I think. I must 
take it for granted that you and my other readers 
are more or less familiar with ordinary euchre 
and the six-handed game, for it would take more 
space than I could give here to go into details. 
Much the best way to learn any game of cards is 
to get some one familiar with it to explain the 
counting and method, for any written descrip- 
tion is always puzzling and hard to grasp. If 
my readers are at all familiar with euchre I am 
sure from this description they will get the main 
points of the seven-handed game. A euchre pack 
is composed of high cards only; for the seven- 
handed game enough sevens and sixes are left in 
to give each player five cards and have three for 
the widow put on the table—thirty-eight cards 
in all, with the joker or not. Personally I prefer 
the game with the joker, but other people think 
it is unwise to leave the joker in; if he is left in, 
of course he takes everything. Seven people sit 
at a table, and there are no partners at the begin- 
ning of the deal. One may begin a fresh game 
with each deal, or each one may count individual- 
ly and keep his score until the end. The one who 
bids highest is the one who counts his points if he 
wins, and is counted against if he loses. The 
cards are dealt in twos and threes, and count, 
naturally, right bower highest—the knave of the 
suit made trumps; left bower next—the knave 
of the suit of the same color; ace, king, queen, 
ten, nine, etc., just as in whist. The bidding is 
begun with the person on the right of the dealer, 
who may pass—not bid at all—or, we will say, 
bid two on diamonds. The next person may pass, 
but if he bids he must outbid the two, and may 
say three on spades, and so it goes until it comes 
to the dealer. The one who has bid highest has 
made trumps, and he now chooses three partners, 
judging whom to take from the way that the bids 
have gone, and he also takes up the widow and 
exchanges all or as many cards as he wants, 
laying down the same number from his hand. He 
has to make the number he has bid, taking tricks 
to that number, or, if he fails to do so, he is 
euchred, and the euchre counts against him per- 
sonally or against his side, according as the count- 
ing is arranged and the game played. He may 
also take his partners’ best cards and play a lone 
hand, and get ten points if he wins, and lose ten 
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if he is euchred. One will naturally see that 
in this game it is worth while to take a good 
many risks and bid high, so that no one will 
have a chance to outbid one, and also that it 
is a great advantage to have the last bid. I 
hope that I have made the main points clear; 
it is always hard to describe a game of cards. 
Thank you for kind words about the Bazar; 
they are deeply appreciated. 


May Brive.—If you mean that the reception 
which your father will give you will immediately 
follow the wedding ceremony, of course you 
should wear your wedding-veil; if it will take 
place after your return from your wedding-trip 
the veil should not be worn. The invitations to 
the small ceremony should be personal notes; 
the invitations to the reception should be formal- 
ly engraved cards, as the affair will be large and 
formal. No; there is no new way that is good 
form for wording the invitations; the following 
is the best: 

Mr. Charles Johnson 
requests the honor of Mr. and Mrs. ’3 presence 
at the marriage reception of his daughter 
Margaret 
and 
Mr. Murray Porter Hillhouse 
On Wednesday, May the eighth 
from four until seven o’clock 
12 Arlington Heights. 





These invitations should be sent out about three 
weeks before the wedding reception. I should ad- 
vise you to have a caterer and his men serve the 
supper, and by all means have it served at small 
tables if you can command the service and room. 
A charming idea is to have a veranda enclosed 
for the refreshment-room and, as you suggest, 
have the guests served in reiays if you have not 
enough room for all to eat at the same time. -A 
good menu for a May wedding would be chicken 
consommé, cold salmon with mayonnaise, sand- 
wiches of white bread with lettuce-leaf filling, 
patties filled with creamed mushrooms and chick- 
en, jellied tongue and vegetable salad in scooped- 
out tomatoes, ices and jellies and strawberries 
and cake, candies and coffee. You must have the 
house and tables prettily decorated with palms 
and ferns and flowers. I lately heard of such a 
beautiful house wedding where the exquisite pink 
and white mountain-laurel that comes in May and 
June and grows wild was the only flower used; 
if you can procure this nothing would be prettier. 
It should be banked in the fireplaces, made into 
wreaths to twine about the banisters, and fes- 
tooned on the walls, put in big bunches in jars 
and vases, and arranged in smaller bunches on 
each of the little refreshment tables, with pink 
and white frosted cakes and candies of the same 
colors in small dishes on the tables. If you can- 
not get the laurel, use daisies—a daisy wedding 
is always attractive—or roses if you can afford 
them. An abundance of green is desirable; vines 
trailed about the doorways, stairs, and pictures 
amd chandeliers make the most effective kind of 
decoration, and are not expensive. Keep to one or 
two colors in the flowers with the green. At a 
recent house wedding in New York a charming 
bower was made by a carpenter out of trellis- 
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work; there was a back-piece and a canopy all 
covered with smilax and pink carnations. The 
bridal couple stood to receive under it; nothing 
could have been more charming, and the expense 
of the whole was about $10. I am taking it for 
granted in all my planning that the reception 
will follow the wedding ceremony; if not, the 
floral decorations may be very simple; there need 
“ no bower, and the invitations should be word- 
as: 
Mr. Charles Johnson 
requests the honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
on ete., 
to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Porter Hillhouse. 





"3 presence 


The refreshments may be less elaborate also. 


Mary.—I wish you had told me a little more 
about the kind of supper you wanted to give. To 
say merely “ please give a menu for a stand-up 
supper for twenty men” leaves me in doubt on 
several points. I think, if you want a simple 
list, the following menu will answer. I should 
advise chicken consommé served in cups, creamed 
oysters or lobster Newburg with long supper-rolls 
buttered, cold birds—grouse, quail, or partridges 
—with a salad made of scooped-out tomatoes 
filled with celery salad dressed with mayonnaise, 
and small individual ices with cakes; coffee, of 
course, comes last of all. For wines serve a good 
claret punch or champagne. If you wish to elabo- 
rate the list I give, add terrapin as a course by it- 
self after the lobster or oysters. I suppose the men 
will help themselves from a table spread with 
plates, napkins, forks and knives and spoons, 
with the salad and cold birds and the lobster or 
oysters in bowls on it. The consommé should be 
served from one end from an urn or brought in 
cups from the pantry. The ices and cakes should 
be served after the rest of the supper, and coffee 
passed last as a course by itself with the ciga- 
rettes or cigars. 


A Svusscriper.—It was rather an unusual pro- 
ceeding for a young man whom you had met only 
once to send you his visiting-card unsolicited. It 
is a situation that is not often presented, so I do 
not wonder that you did not find it dealt with 
in any etiquette book that you have consulted. 
I am at a loss to tell you what will be the cor- 
rect acknowledgment of such a form; something 
depends on your inclinations. If you wish to con- 
tinue the acquaintance with the young man you 
might, when next you entertain generally—at a 
tea or reception, or at any function to which you 
send out invitations generally—send a card to 
him. This will not be a marked courtesy, but 
will show him that you wish to have him as an 
acquaintance. If you do not care to continue 
the acquaintance I should drop the matter entire- 
ly, as the card demands no acknowledgment, it 
being rather presumptuous for him to send it un- 
asked. If you feel he would be a desirable per- 
son to know, you could send him your card, which 
will indicate that you wish him to call. You 
must judge for yourself which of all the forms I 
suggest will be the best for you to observe. Man- 
ners and Social Usages is published by Harper & 
Brothers at $1 25. 
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ore Instalment Policy 


issued by 


The Prudential 


Positively Guarantees an annual income to your bene- 
ficiary, either for a designated number of years or for 
life, as may be arranged when taking out the policy. 


BY THIS MODERN FORM 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment of the 
proceeds of your Life Insurance and assure your family of 
the protection which it was your object to furnish them. 


Issued in amounts $1,000 to $100,000 












Write for information. ee We 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 6. 
COMPANY PRUDENTIAL 
OF AMERICA we fe 


STRENGTH OE» 
JOHN F. DRYDEN GIBRALTAR’; 
President Ay 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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women, and in four, six, eight. 
for little girls. Caz a limited number of patterns_of 
s: 


341. Eq 


HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
, 


32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 


and ten year pld sizes 
sued. 


design will be The cost of these patterns 


will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


The follow- 


1901 Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

New Handkerchief Costume (Child’s).  [)lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 


35 cents. 
Woman’s Visiting Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. 
Child’s Fancy Apron. Illustrated in Harger’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
Strapped Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
Fancy Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
Child’s Princesse Prock. [llustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
Women’s Spring Walking Costume. [/lus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
50 cents. 
Child’s Night Dress. 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33 
Raglan Shirt Waist. 
Basar No. 52, Vol. 33. 
Sitk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 
Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harjer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
Girt’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 
Woman's Bolero Costume. [Ilustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Child’s Simple Prock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Woman's Cloth Bodice. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
Woman's Stra Bodice. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. _ Price, 25 cts. 
Woman's Silk Bodice. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
Child’s House Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
Woman’s Visiting .iown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
uestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 oo. 
Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 
Parisian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 


Illustrated in Harfger’s 
Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 25 cents. 


Dsctnad 





A special pattern may be of any iltus- 
trated In MARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 364 
367 inclusive, on pages 452, 453 and 454. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Franklin Square, N. Y. City 

















MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


GraTeruL.—I have taken much pleasure in 
trying to discover for you the names of “ Old 
Ladies’ Homes.” One woman closely identified 
with all advance movements in New York, writes 
me that, “ The Samaritan Home for old Men and 
Women is one of the best places in town. Then 
the Church of the Holy Communion also has 
a Home for old Women, but they have a long 
waiting list. You can apply at the Holy Com- 
munion Church, and they will direct you how 
to make your application there. There are other 
Homes—a few—but I cannot at this moment 
give you the addresses. I will write the Deacon- 
ess House and get them. There is nothing need- 
ed more in this city than a happy refuge for 
tired old men and women. It is one of the great 
lacks in our provision, and I have felt it fre- 
quently when working among very poor people.” 
Here are the addresses which were sent my 
friend from the Deaconess House with a letter 
which says: “If you let me know the age, 
church, and kind of woman you want to help in 
this way I could pick out the Home that would 
be most likely to receive her.” The addresses 
which she encloses are as follows: Peabody 
Home, 2064 Boston Road, corner Clover Street, 
West Farms; apply to Mrs. J. C. Lawrence, The 
Rockingham, New York City. The Chapin 
Home, East Sixty-sixth Street, between Lexing- 
ton and Third avenues; apply to matron. St. 
Luke’s, Boulevard and One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street (for gentlewomen); fee, $300; 
apply to Committee on — 

Among some of these I hope that you may find 
what you want, and be happy in the place you 
find. 


A Svusscriser.—You will learn more from 
reading the published letters of famous people 
than from any text-book on the subject. Take 
those of Stevenson, for instance, or of Thackeray, 
or of Mrs. Browning. No cut-and-dried rule on 
the subject could teach you half as much. Habit 
and custom are even better teachers, the habit of 
sending out notes and letters every day. Here 
in New York, for instance, one must write notes 


| twenty times or more a day, in answer to in- 


vitations or requests of some kind. The question 
of punctuation is not as important in these notes 
as spelling (of course) and writing with ease 
and on straight lines and with proper spaces be- 
tween the lines. It is always bad form to begin 
sentences without the personal pronoun, as for 
instance when one says: “ Have been too busy to 
write,” or again, “ Had thought of asking you.” 
One fatal fault is to make one’s letter look as 
though one were afraid of using too much paper, 
and so had cramped one’s writing and brought 
one’s lines too. near together. . Flourishes aré out 
of the question, and anything which looks like a 
“commercial” hand is abominated. In England 
every one’s handwriting is modelled on that of 
the Queen, who always wrote with a quill-pen. 
One must learn to write as one-speaks, with some 
variation on a given theme. One’s experience is 
proved best by the ease with which one speaks or 
writes. In Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages, published by Harper & Brothers, there is 
a chapter on correspondence. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


¥. G. M.—The Bazar of January 5 contained 
an article entitled “ Lessons in Home Sewing.” 
This is devoted exclusively to the making of 
skirts, and in it you will find just such infor- 
mation as you wish. 


Every Week.—The safest thing to do with 
your grenadine is to iron it, putting it between 
several layers of paper. I do not know of any 
positive cure for black material that has lost its 
color. 
ging off or dipping into weak tea or coffee. Yo 
might try a piece of the material and see if it 
would be improved by that treatment. 


N. J.—I do not think you have enough ma- 
terial to make your skirt with rows of shirring. 
It would be better to have a deep, attached 
flounce and then gather the flounce, finishing it 
with rows of tucks. Make a full waist of the 
white, with a short bolero of the blue, or with 
a square bertha of blue. It is a little early 
yet to speak as definitely about summer gowns 
aa I should like, but you might make your dimity 
after the models of house gowns in Bazar No. 
3, pages 161 and 165. 


Lace and net are much improved by spon- | 
You | 


IGNORANCE.—The trouble with you seems to be, | 
according to your letter, that you are rather | 


late in choosing your gowns every season. If 
as you say you can afford to spend a reasonable 
sum on your gowns, why do you not go to 
some first-class dressmaker and buy a smart gown 
each spring and fall, and then fill in the others 
at less expensive rates? If you have a black 
broadcloth suit for the spring be sure you get 
it of light-weight material; but if you already 
have a black serge costume you would better have 
a black silk gown, skirt and coat. Buy yourself 
some smart piqué gowns for midsummer wear, 
and by all means have a black raglan to drive in, 
but do not have it lined, and be sure and buy it a 
good shape. Don’t buy many gowns, but buy 
good ones, and be very particular about your cor- 
sets if you are at all inclined to be stout. 


Mrs. S. M. S.—In Bazar, November 17, in the 
pattern-sheet supplement is a good model pattern 
for you to copy for your small boy, who is old 
enough now to have something more distinctive 
than a yoke frock. You can use piqué, duck, or 
galatea for him. You can buy a sailor hat with 
a broad brim, if you wish him to wear anything 
of that sort. Little boys now are dressed in a 
much older way than they used to be. 


SouTHERN ADMIRER.—It would be much better 
for you to send your lace to be cleaned by the 
cleaners if it is really valuable, for unless you are 
an adept in the art it is not wise for you to 
undertake it yourself. 


F. J. 8.—Yes, silk costumes were worn last 
season, and are to be worn again this year. They 
were among the newest things last year. A 
black and white check suit is always fashionable 
and very smart, and a plain black taffeta 
trimmed either with embroidery of black silk or 
machine-stitching will make you a very satis- 
factory gown. 
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HEETS 
=PILLOW- 
"CASES 


made by the 


Defender 
Mfg. Go. 


are the STANDARD in all 
grades. 


Made in 50 sizes and in 50 styles, including Plain 
Hem, Hemstitched and Fancy Hemstitched, and 
Embroidered. Designed to dazzle the eye and 
fascinate the mind of woman, young or old. 


The DEFENDER Mfg. Company 


ARE THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PALMA SELKIRK 


(BRAND) (BRAND) 
WEXFORD DEFENDER 
(BRAND) (BRAND) 


(Sheets or Pillowcases) which are durable, almost ever- 
lasting, no matter how roughly handled, and the oftener 
laundered the silkier it becomes. These Defender 
Sheets and Pillowcases will grace the finest bed in the 
land, and are truly accorded 


The Regency 
of Bed Elegance 


Packed in elegant cartons of one or six sets—each 
set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for 
top sheet (for the under sheet plain Defender 
sheets are ), and one pair Embellished 

cases to match. For full-sized bed. 


PRICES 
$2, $2.50, $4 


Pillow- 





for Defender Mfg. Co.’s 
Fancy Sheets and Pillowcases 


PER SET PER 6 SETS 
(of 3 pieces ) (of 18 pieces) 
a ane 2. postin with fall meen my and 
8, our Goods 
if he hasn’t it, then write aw ae 
DEFENDER MFG. CO., New York 
Atal lass Dry Goods Dealers. 














ACBETH’S “ pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps aad their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Proud 
Women 


N 
SOY 4 whodon’t want 
it known that 
they do their own washing, 
are delighted with PEARL- 
INE—can’t catch them at it— 
they’re not at the tub long 
enough. Soak, boil and rinse— 
not much labor about that. 
Do a few things each day, and 
thus do away with wash-day. 
No rubbing with PEAR _LINE. 
The hardest wear on Clothes 
is in the R.wbbing. 630 




















EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know about he 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


The new Syringe. The best, 

safest, and most convenient. 

Ask your druggist for it. .° 
If your druggist cannot supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but send stamp for Illus- 
trated Book, sent sealed. It gives particulars and 
directions invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., Room 19, Times Building, New York 









































“ MOTHERS ” 
wi nd 
“MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 

















reduced 15 month. Safe and 
FAT Oks et 
St. Louis, Mo 


HALL CHEMICAL ©O., Dept. 168. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


In the March number of Harrer’s MaGaZINe 
will be found the first instalment of Mary E. 
Wilkins’s new serial story, “ The Portion of La- 
bor.” It is the tale of a New England factory 
town, and the first few chapters will carry the 
reader well forward into the interest of the story. 
The illustrations, by Jay Hambridge, are charm- 
ing. A most interesting feature in the month- 
ly, too, will be a story by Bret Harte, written in 
his very best vein, and illustrated by W. T. Smed- 
ley, “ Colonel Starbottle for the Plaintiff.” 


A coming event of interest is the publication 
of the Players’ edition of Ben-Hur, which will be 
issued by Harper & Brothers within the next 
few weeks. The cover is to be a new one, with 
an appropriate design. The size is to be larger 
than that of the well-known edition which has 
been repeated so many times. The plates are 
new, each page a printed in black with head- 
lines and border of red. The main feature of 
the new edition, however, is the illustrations. 
These are scenes from the play as at present be- 
ing produced, yen 2 its most dramatic inci- 
dents, beautifully printed in tints. It is a book 
which every lover of Ben-Hur will want to own: 
those who have seen the play, to recall the keen 
interest attaching to each new development of the 
plot; and those who have not, so they may see 
from these pictures what the play is, and re- 
read the book in the light of these most satis- 
factory illustrations. 


In Alice of Old Vincennes, by Maurice Thomp- 
son (The Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis), the 
author has shown a new phase of early American 
life, although somewhat like Cooper’s tales of the 
same time. His scene is laid in Indiana, in the 
days of the Revolution, and, as may be surmised, 
it does not lack constant excitement. Alice, the 
heroine, is a charming mixture of wildness and 
the hereditary dignity of old Virginia, where she 
was born, and her adventures will keep the 
reader keenly interested. Long Hair, the Indian, 
is a somewhat new variety of savage, at least in 
the pages of romance; but he is true to prece- 
dent in that he repays a kindness done him. The 
illustrations by R C. Yohn are an attractive 
feature of the book. 


The best review of Motifs, by E. Scott O’Con- 
nor (The Century Company), is the delightful in- 
troduction by Agnes Replier, in which she says, 
among other things, that the little volume is one 
“of reflections, subtly conceived, but very simply 
expressed,” by an author who “has spoken be 
fore and been listened to with attention. Taken 
singly, these reflections illustrate, one by one, a 
truth or half-truth bern of sympathy with the 
world, with its sorrowful smiles, its lightly car- 
ried burdens. Taken collectively,. they reveal a 
gentle philosophy, a tenacious belief in the sus- 
taining power which man draws from man—or 
from woman—in his ceaseless struggle to fulfil 
his destiny.” 


The second of the series of American novels by 
American authors, just inaugurated by Harper 
& Brothers, will be published February 21. It 
is The Sentimentalists, by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. 
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Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in usé. A breakfastecupful of this 


delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











Expert Waitress 


By 
ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to 
the whole duty of the waitress, and will be found of ines- 
timable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 oo 
sousne HARPER & BROTHERS We, 79% 


“Gold Medal, aoa Universal 
TT LOUTINE 
VY Ee L © HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISISLE 


TOILET POWDER—- CHL. FAW, . laventes 
9. Rue de ia Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine bat those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 
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* At the Foot of Mount Hood.” 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
AND THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 











possess attractions that would require 


volumes to detail; but an agent of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





will gladly give you full information as 
to the best route to take to reach this 
delightful region. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “ Four-Track Series” 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of a postage stamp, by am H. Daniels. | 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














A New and Revised 
Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and 
Social Usages 


By MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as 
“ Manners and Social Usages.” It is a recognized author- 
ity. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters 
on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 


Harper & SBrothers, Publishers | 
Franklin Square, New York City | 

















TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
thma, Bron 
Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Bresimie, eh darn dlbos Bere 








BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar has now completely establish- 
ed itself as the ideal ladies’ magazine, and the 
standard it set itself when it assumed its book 
form has not ‘only been maintained, but each 
succeeding number has evidenced an improvement 
in the quality of its contents. Its various depart- 
ments are presided over by editors of the largest 
experience in their various fields, the best of 
American writers are contributing to its fiction, 
and its features suffer nothing in comparison with 
the higher-priced monthlies. E. Nesbit continues 
his splendid children’s sketches, and Mr. Howells 
is still writing delightfully of heroines of nine- 
teenth-century fiction. The fashion department 
of the magazine is better now, both in picture and 
text, than it has ever been before—and that is 
| saying much.—States, New Orleans, Louisiana. 








i 

| Harper’s Bazar is a splendid weekly maga- 
| zine for women. It not only keeps up to date 
| in reliable fashions, but also discusses many ques- 
tions in domestic economy. It is $4 a year, but 
remember it is a weekly, and full of valuable 
household matters from cover to cover.—Christian 
Advocate, San Francisco, California. 





I think Harper’s Bazar a very interesting 
and instructive magazine. In one of the late 
numbers I read an article on “ Home Sewing” 
that has been such a help to me in my sewing, 
and I do hope there will be more on the same 
subject.—Mrs. R. L. M., Elsah, Illinois. 





I wish to say that I think the “Lessons in 
Home Sewing” quite an addition to your Ba- 
zak. I find them very helpful.—D. E. B., St. 


Louis, Missouri. 





HARPER’S BAZAR.—Two especially valuable ar- 
ticles are found in the number for January 5, one 
on convenient small kitchens and the other on 
home sewing. The former illustrates various 
handy and pleasant arrangements for the work- 
room of a home, and the latter shows by text 
and illustrations how to finish the foot of lined 
and unlined skirts, and how to make plackets. 
The fashion department gives much attention to 
dress for elderly women, a class too often neglect- 
ed by the designer and fashion-writer.—Our 
Grange Homes, Boston, Massachusetts. 





HArRPER’s BAZAR is certainly a most enticing 
journal with its various departments and general 
attractions. It is a weekly magazine for women, 
and is just the sort of publication for household 
| members to await with genuine interest. Har- 
| PER’S Bazar has a way of winning you, and when 
you have availed yourself of its abundant matter, 
you feel glad of the fact that it is a weekly in- 
stead of a monthly.—Mount Angel Magazine. 








Harper’s Bazar for the current week has 
another instalment of *Nesbit’s “Wouldbe- 
goods,” youngsters with as phenomenal an apti- 
tude for getting into scrapes as the “ Heavenly 
Twins” or “ Helen’s Babies.” Fashions in ball 
gowns are exploited in this uumber, and Miss 
Wheeler commences another valuable series on 
“ Contagious Diseases of Childhood.”—Free Press, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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6": LARGE a LORD ROSEBERY’S 
EDITION REMARKABLE BOOK 


NAPOLEON 
The Last Phase 


THE ACADEMY says: 


“We hope with all our heart that be will continue bis bistori- 
cal studies, for Lord Rosebery bas the true bistorian’s gift. 
Lord Rosebery is never dull. He bas bumor as well as thor- 
oughness, picturesqueness as well as fluency. Lord Rosebery 
bas the perfect bistorian’s temper. The temper of bis Napoleon 
is superb.”’ 








OUTLOOK says: 


** Lord Rosebery’s volume makes us wish that be would write 
the life of Napoleon. He ts liberal enough to understand the 
best elements in the French Revolution, catholic enough to 
understand the best elements in the French character, and 
critical enough not to be blind to the faults and follies of Eng- 
lish political life during the Napoleonic régime.”’ 








NEW YORK WORLD says: 
“In it the acute, critical, analytical mind of the English 
statesman is shown at its best. The result is at once a bistory 
and a study—a study which teaches bistory and a bistory 
essential to the proper study of the real Napoleon.”’ 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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‘Snap 


\ Hoo EYE 
look of / 


\" 
\ The Hook of \ The I 

1900! SS 1900" 4 

It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong points—bear them in mind. 

With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally catch something— 
you don’t know exactly what. It may by some good fortune be the eye, but it is just as likely to be 
the dress or the trimming, through which it will tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and 
marred. With the SNAP HOOK AND BYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is 
a touch in the right place—and you know it is the right place because you hear the click of the tiny 
steel spring. 

The ‘SNAP HOOKS save gowns, because they all work equally well. If a fastener here and 
there gives way or opens, the extra strain on those remaining closed will destroy the shape of the gar- 
ment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable. They all stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the 
garment releases them. 

It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use such a behind-the-times article as the old- 
fashioned hook. There is not one single particular in which the SNAP HOOK does not excel all 
other hooks. Any woman who does not use it is doing an injustice to her gowns, 

Made only in sizes 3 and 4. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents for a sample card. Say whether white or black. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 377 Broadway, New York City 




















KOTEDSILK 


E ee underwear of the new century. The only underwear 
equal to the requirements of the present day. Durable, 
warm, light, shapely, luxurious. 
KOTEDSILK is correct in fit and absolutely non-shrinkable. 
Is made of pure silk, knitted on the finest cotton. Pleasing to 
the eye and the touch. Perfect in finish. A revelation of 
comfort to those whose skins have been tortured by wool. 


MADE ONLY IN ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 


Men's Shirts, 34-44, $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
‘* Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 ‘“* ‘* Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 ** 
** Union Suits, 34-44, 5.00 “ ‘* Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 ‘“ 
‘* Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 “* ‘*  Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 ‘“ 


Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


if your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Express prepaid. 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Mitez:tss 2 yy. city. 
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The Next Bazar, FEBRUARY 23d 


‘‘ There is no better or more attractibe journal for women and the 
home published.’’—Record-Union, Sacramento, California. 


The next BAZAR will be one of the best and strongest issues of this admirable 
periodical for women which has yet appeared. Among its numerous attractions 
will be found a study of 


JOAN OF ARG, by Margaret Deland 


with a full-page illustration by George T. Tobin. Mrs. Deland’s Studies of Great 
Women are too well known to need comment. No articles in current periodicals 
have excited more interest among women than this series. 

A feature of especial timeliness and interest is an article on 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Queen Consort of England and Empress of India, by Mabel kercy Haskell, illustrat- 
ed with many beautiful photographs—a number of them hitherto unpublished 
Her Majesty, so long known and loved as_ the Princess of Wales, is a very charming 
and a very human woman. Miss Haskell writes of her with sympathy and under- 
standing, and with the knowledge of one who has gained her information from 
authoritative sources. 
Another strong feature will be the article 


WOMEN PRIZE-WINNERS AT THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
by Rene S. Parks. Miss Parks has written a very interesting paper which is il- 
lustrated with photographs showing the studios of artists who have taken prizes 
at the Academy Exhibition this year, and with reproductions of the pictures that 
have won prizes. 

The BAZAR’S short story to appear next week will be another chronicle of the 
adventures of the fascinating WOULDBEGOODS, with several charming illustra- 
tions by Reginald B. Birch, the creator of the Little Lord Fauntleroy pictures. In 
this instalment the Bastable children discover 


THE HIGH-BORN BABE 


and the account of their experience is irresistible. 


No serial in any periodical to-day has received such prompt recognition as Miss 
Margaret Horton Potter’s novel 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY 


now appearing in the BAZAR. In the coming chapters Miss Potter has trans- 
planted her hero to the American colonies, where his adventures are as well worth 
following as those of his life at the French Court. 

The BAZAR’S splendid fashion features, so universally admitted to excel those 


in other publications, will be of special interest next week. Mrs. Ashmore has written 
a timely article on 


GOWNS FOR LENTEN FUNCTIONS 
with illustrations by Caroline L. Goodwin. Ethel and Guy Rose have sent from 
Paris especially beautiful and striking advance costumes for early spring, and Miss 
Cooper illustrates charmingly, as always, the leading fashions in New York. The 
humility with which the great Paris fashion journals are copying every month 
(without credit) the leading features of the BAZAR’S fashions is a conspicuous 
tribute to this publication. 

Madame Blay’s recipes will be as suggestive and original as usual. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hamilton Welch will write of club women and their doings. Much space will 
be given to questions of Good Form, Household Topics, and Cut Paper Patterns, 
and there will be another splendid paper on LACE WORK by Mrs. Siegfried. 


10 CENTS a HARPER @ BROTHERS ya $4 00 
A copy FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY A YEAR 
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